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Be Not Deceived. 
re 
A SEASIDE YARN FOR SUMMER READING. 


The Sloop ‘‘Nellie,” of Dover, had been tossed 
by the waves; her mast was rickety, her rud- 
der broken, and her stock of provisions abom- 
inably low. And it was by unanimous vote of 
the three passengers and one skipper that we 
steered the mongrel craft into the quiet harbor 
of York, a village alive long ere Queen Eliza- 
beth’s red hair turned gray. We washed down 
the deck with a certain scrub of a broom, 
heaved over the result of a day’s fishing, sundry 
‘‘pollick” and a very personable scate, stowed 
away our clam-bait, and assumed the studied 
air of old seals. Rounding the point we an- 
swered the hail of many a gay boat-load of 
‘“‘fuir women and brave men,” and, driving 
straight on, soon heard with satisfaction the 
grating of our boat upon the pebbly beach. 

A prior examination having ascertained that 
my legs were the tongs to my comrade’s scissors 
(1 borrow from dear Tom Hood), I was com- 
missioned to jump with the ‘‘painter.” Accord- 
ingly, giving a few preliminary springs, just to 
limber my metacarpals, I expanded my dia- 
phragm with a good full breath of sea air, gath- 
ered myself into a well-knit frame, and bounded 
from the figure-head with all the power of a 
fulf.grown kangaroo with the sweet grace of a 
clean-limbed gazelle. I don't know how it hap- 
pened; perhaps the rope became entangled ; 
possibly Sid wanted to pay me for the kick I 
gave him during a previous nightmare, and so 
lurched the beat; one thing is sure—there was 
a splash, several loud haw-haws, and somebody 
was a-shvouting :— 

** Look at his garments, clinging like cerements, 

While the the wave constantly drips from his 

clothing.” 
I shook myself, wrung my clothes, and, leaving 
the young men to care for themselves and ‘‘Nel- 
lie,” climbed the bank and set out in search of a 
hot rock on which to stretch and complete the 
drying process. 

Succeeding in my endeavors, and, 
heated the left side to an almost insufferable 
glow, I turned the other cheek. For a long 
time I lay gazing upon this new view of the 
ocean my change of position had afforded, 
and must have developed heaps of nonsense be- 
fore turning my eyes upon the more iamediate 
But my gross nature at length tired 


having 


vicinity. 
of the ethereal and sought relief in things more 
within her grasp. Gradually narrowing the cir- 
cle of vision, I started at beholding upon a rock 
just at the base of my own a lady in a very un- 
ladylike position. ‘She must have met with an | 
accident,” [ thought; how came 
upon her back in that locality 7” | Prompt upon 
humanity, I—mind you! my garb was horrible ; 
my face unshorn— leaped from rock to rock 
with marvellous celerity, and was just about to 
lift the fair form—had, in fact, made up my 
mind as to the easiest path of ascent, when, 
in a voice half-dignity, half-ginger, she said: 
“Young man, lam——.” Never mind who she 
I was not so easily repulsed. ‘*Madam,” 
Pray make me 
“Young man,” she replied, ‘I 
lam .” Well, 

She might have 
As it was, in her 


“else, she 


said I, ‘‘you must be injured. 
, 


your servant.” 
have no need of such as you. 
it’s no consequence if she was. 
thanked me for my interest. 

next monthly article she spoke of a delightful 
day-dream, in which, for a second time, the 
sheets were let down from heaven, and literally 
cursed a meanly-clad, ill-mannered fisher man’s 
son for his impertinent interruption of the 





sane ! 

We had accomplished our evening meal, 
rinsed the bowls and coffee-pot in the ebbing 
tide of York river, and were gradually growing 
‘Boys, this will never do. 
**Professor,” an- 


sleepy and serious. 
Let's go up to the hotel. 
swered the crowd, ‘tyou speak true things.” And 


immediately there emerged from the old trunk 
tooth-brushes, and hair-brushes, and clean linen, 
spring-bottom pantaloons; and before Father 
Tempus had again upset his glass we were 
mingled with the gay and happy; and, seated at 
the end of the piazza, was the dreamer, staring 
with ferocious might at the star-inwrought 
heavens, doubtless looking for the ‘‘chink” Jean 
Ingelow speaks so well about. 

“My triend,” said I to a benevolent-faced 
gentleman, ‘‘is that lady crazy?” ‘No! but 
she seems utterly overwhelmed with thought— 
so much so as, at times, to be unconscious of the 
world. Why, last night, she came within an 
ace of running me down, and was quite bewil- 
dered at finding herself face-to-face with mere 
flesh and blood.” ‘But, sir, did you ever know 
her actually to bump into anybody?” ‘No, I 
never did.” ‘Did you ever know her, in any of 
her transcendental peregrinations, to walk off 
yonder baleony and fall down yonder steep place 
into yonder sea?” The old man screwed up his 
mouth at this erudite questioning, but managed 
to get the better of his astonishment and to send 
forth a tolerably decided **Never!” ‘One more 
Did you ever know of this young 
This was a poser. 


question: 
lady's being late to dinner ?” 
“You are right,” said he; ‘she’s a humbug.” 
“Will you oblige me by watching that hand for 
a moment — voluntary motion or . otherwise? 
Has a hair-pin anything to do with that out- 
stretched arm?” Yes. She doesn’t commune 
with any higher and purer spirit than I do. 


She's ahumbug. Yes! yes! it’s all very plain 


for weeks. But it never comes. Ah, kind 
friends! could you but hear the young man 
chuckle as he thinks what game he’s made of 
you! 

You don’t believe it? ’Tis so, nevertheless. 
Now I don’t take much stock in the musty mot- 
to, ‘Be what you would seem,” for there are 
many right hard nuts whose meat is the richest 
and the sweetest. Still less can I appreciate 
the converse exhortation that we should seem 
to be just what we are. "Tis foolish to condemn 
hypocrisy when its tendercy is to make the 
rough places smooth. A man is silly, indeed, 
who cannot and doesn’t feign wisdom. A thief 
is awfully depraved who steals an orange or 
government-bond in broad daylight. As much 
as the idea may offend our correct notions, the 
world is mightily indebted to such things as hy- 
pocrisy and false pretences. I was not in the 
least provoked with the lady who called mea 
mackerel-boy. On the contrary, I was much 
amused at her unparalleled audacity. I found 
no fault with her pretended star-gazing, and 
hope at some time to congratulate her upon the 
success of her ruse. 

Now, just keep your eyes open, and if your 
minister leans over the Bible and spatters a tear 
on the polished mahogany-stand, don’t for a 
moment suppose that the good man’s heart is 
tender. But when next you see him give him 
a few pats on the shoulder and say: ‘You'll do 
for a sharp one.” And when Miss Jones rolls 
her eyes in pious horror at your allusion to the 
opera, you may, in a good-natured tone, ask the 
loan of that ‘‘elegant black veil, ’cause mother- 
in-law wants to go to a funeral.” R. W. W. 





A New Era in Art. 

The little daily journal which Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co. of Boston have published dur- 
ing the Musical Festival, under the title of Ju- 
bilee Days, has been widely praised for the ad- 
mirable character of its illustrations drawn by 
Augustus Hoppin, as well as for the sparkling 
letter-press with which Mr. Howells, Mr. Al- 
drich, and others, have brightened its columns. 
There is another feature connected with its 
publication which marks an era in pictorial 
production in America, and which deserves at- 
tention accordingly. We refer to the method 
of engraving by which the drawings are ren- 
dered, and by which the artist becomes in a cer- 
tain sense the engraver of his own drawings. 

The rapid and economical reproduction of 
pictures for books and newspapers has engaged 
the attention of artists, engravers and publish- 
ers for many years. The method chiefly in 
vogue, wood-engraving, is open to the objection 
that the lines in the block when cut are the en- 
graver’s lines and not the artist’s. Moreover, 
the highest kind of wood-engraving is itself an 
art, and those who practise it with skill are 
more expensive aids to pictorial production 
than the artist himself. In a word, the best 
wood engraving is costly and good—the ordi- 
nary wood engraving is costly and bad. A re- 
sult that should preserve the touches of the 
artist, and combine the brightness and sharp- 
ness of wood-engraving with adaptability to the 
requirements of the type-press has been the ob- 
ject of countless experiments and processes. 
England, Germany and France have each added 
to the long list of failures. Frequent artistic 
successes have been made, but they were so 
hampered by chemical and mechanical compli- 
cations that where a satisfactory plate could be 
occasionally produced its cost was so great that 
it took rank among the luxuries, and was com- 
mercially valueless. Perhaps no person has 
shown greater interest in this subject than the 
proprietor of the Jllustrated London News, as 
is evidenced by the many ‘‘process” plates which 
have appeared in that journal in the past twenty 
years. That the desired end would be reached 
ultimately, no expert has ever doubtedy A long 
list could be made of the artists and engravers 
who have spent time and money with this object 
in view. 

A few years back Le Journal Pour Rire, and 
La Vie Parisienne, appeared with illustrations 
drawn with the point or pen and reproduced, in 
relief, by Gillot. This was the first commercial 
result, with no rivals; for the many gelatine and 
photo-lithographic processes cannot be consid- 
ered as competing with it in the important points 
of cheapness and quality, as none of these are 
capable of being used with type on the power- 
press. Since the success of Gillot many per- 
sons in England and America have tried to pro- 
duce similar results. A most substantial success 
has at last been reached by the Chemical En- 
graving Company of Boston—a success which 
entirely solves the vexed problem of rapid and 
economical engraving. This company produces 
plates by methods which dispose of every ob- 
jection that proved fatal to its predecessors. Its 
processes combine old methods with some im- 
portant new ones, and afford the simplest, as well 
as the best and most rapid, of all known means 
of getting the artist's own work before the pub- 
lic at the least cost. 

Any one who can draw with a pen or pencil 
is competent to illustrate by this process, which 
can be described in a few words: A glass plate 
is prepared with a white etching ground on which 
the subject to be drawn is lightly sketched with 
a very soft pencil. The glass is then placed on 
a piece of dark cloth, and with a common steel 
etching point the drawing is cut or scratched 





now.” 


That deceitful Grecian, after telling a page or | 


two of falsehoods, unhasped the trap-door of 


the horse, and somebody, very 


old) wooden 


likely Pina -Eneas himself—atter that the walls | 


of poor Troja lay low in the dust—said: **Miss 
Dido and gentlemen of Carthage: You may 


know all Greeks from this one rascal.” 


after telling this long yarn of my own personal | 
experience, would have you understand that it is | 
Didn't you, five or six years | 


no peculiar case. 
since, change the whale-oil of your church for 
the and didn’t the sexton 


more modern gas, 


deem it his duty to smash one of the solar lamps | 


right on the venerable carpet? Then [ll ven- 
ture to say that there is a young man in your 
congregation who is considered somewhat of a 
genius, who has written paragraphs for the lo- 
cal papers, and that this young man occupies a 
seat opposite the grease-spot. He comes into 
church with ears and eyes full of his uncombed 
hair, carelessly throws hat down under his feet, 


sinks into the corner of the pew, and fixes his | 


Sister punches him 
Up he 


eyes upon the grease-spot. 
with the umbrella for the long prayer. 
rises, but he sees only the grease-spot. Sister 
pulls his coat-tail. He sits down: grease-spot, 
again. And so it is all through the sermon. 
He hears not a word, does not start even at the 
thrilling periods of the good parson; but every 
little while you may see the fellow shake his 
t ead or clench his fist. And when church is 
over you remark to Amelia, your next neigh- 
_ bor, and agree with her, that the young man is 
‘‘yerribly thoughtful,” and you watch the papers 


So I, | 


‘through the ground to the glass, each line as 
| produced appearing as black as an ink line on 
| paper. When the work is completed the picture 
‘is before you, as sharp and brilliant as an im- 
pression from a copper-plate, and a skillful art- 
| ist can work more rapidly with these materials 
|} than with a pencil on paper. Here the artist’s 
labor ceases, and ina couple of minutes he can 
be shown a permanent print from the glass by 
the aid of which he can put on his last touches, 
or make any needed alterations. From this 
glass plate, by a chemical process, a transfer is 
placed upon a sheet of prepared zinc which is 
plunged into a proper etching bath, and the en- 
graving is done by corroding the white spaces 
between the drawn lines, the latter being firmly 
protected by the materials used in the trans- 
ferring, and, where necessary, by adding various 
compositions not affected by the acids. 

The work of the Chemical Engraving Com- 
pany differs from all other work, not only in the 
sharpness of the printing surface, but also in 
| the rapidity of production. The plates in Ju- 
bilee Days were drawn by Mr. Hoppin from day- 
| to-day—no mean task in itself, and engraved by 
| the company in three hours after the receipt of 
the drawings! Had it been possible for Mr. 
Hoppin to do ten times the number of pictures, 
Jubtlee Days would have been issued with the 
same regularity, and we should have had a pa- 
per, larger than the London News, published 
daily! This feat is now in the power of any 
one ambitious to undertake it, but it is only by 
the process of the Chemical Engraving Com- 


| 


} 
} 
} 








pany that it can be successfully performed. As 
it is, the sheet commemorating ‘‘the Great Peace 
Jubilee” stands unrivalled in the history of the 
journalism of the world! The only other illus- 
trated daily ever published is the Paris Chari- 
vart, which until recently has had only one 
picture printed from a lithographic stone, the 
production of which is limited to a few hun- 
dreds per day, whereas, by using the same num- 
ber of presses as are employed by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers on Harper’s Weekly, 100,000 
copies of Jubilee Days could have been placed 
on 100,000 breakfast tables with the morning 
paper. 
Fidelity is True Anchorage. 

Every day and moment many solve their 
great problem. They receive answers to the 
questions which have so sorely vexed their 
lives, and in many cases disturbed their peace. 
From the first created being to the last of open- 
ing mind has arisen the query, Shall we live again ? 
and, that admitted, Where and how? From 
the pet canary to idolized friends the mystery 
is allthe same. The warbler ceases his note, 
drops from his perch, and is irresponsive to all 
our caresses. The prattle of the child ends 
with some familiar phrase, and only a marble, 
waxen statue is before us. Last directions, 
words of wisdom and love, fall from the lips of 
those who have guided us in infancy, shared our 
burdens or graced our homes, and all is over. 
We speak and they reply not; the hand returns 
no pressure, and the closed eye no beam. There 
may be beauty, perfect repose, transfiguration, 
even, but what animated the decaying tenement 
has departed. Then comes the yearning desire, 
Whence, oh, wither?—the cry of the spirit for 
one syllable of certainty. The old faith too of- 
ten becomes doubt, and the demand is for a new 
personal evidence. : 

To many the stone is rolled away, and the fu- 
ture is to them as the present, only a more vivid 
reality. Others redouble their vigilance, ana- 
lyze their creed, multiply prayers, fasts, pen- 
ances, seem to exist only in their churches, and 
yet are not satisfied. From the stupendous ef- 
forts now making in every sect it would appear 
that unusual anxiety prevailed. The here is as 
nothing if the hereafter can be really secured. 
Works are of small account, but belief is imper- 
ative. Judgment is the ordeal from which they 
shrink. Half this life is wasted in trying to escape 
impending evils in the next stage of existence. 
How can they dread a Father whom they so pro- 
fess to love? They must admit his attributes or 
He could not inspire the surrender of the heart. 

Then, what have they to fear? He must in- 
tend our good from his peculiar essence. Time 
is but a span, but eternity permits no conjecture 
of end. There surely is margin for all deficien- 
cies. Errors, if revealed, canbe rectified. As 
we gain experience we can not reasonably be 
expected to plunge into grosser mistakes. If 
now we see through a glass darkly, there we 
presume the scales to be removed. Can we 
turn from bad to worse? Is our genus so de- 
praved as that? We take it we shall all be help- 
ers one to another. There will be interchange 
of kindness in every conceivable form. But 
each must do his part, and no jot or tittle of the 
law will be abated. We must atone in suitable 
deeds for every minute, sensible wrong we have 
ever committed. This not for revenge or pun- 
ishment, but as an exact measure. We must 
work out our salvation through the rule of en- 
tire right. We shall pass for what we are worth. 
Dress, wealth, social influence, family ambition, 
cloak many a one intheearth-sphere. Stripped 
of all these, they may be poorer than any beg- 
gar to whom they once threw a crust. But who 
need complain of this since all shams must pass 
for naught, and are’'a hinderance to true man- 
hood? These inexorable decrees are healthful, 
and means to highest ends. Our most earnest 
wish will be to cover up the ancient with the 
new, and we shall enjoy just in proportion as 
we are perfectly true. If this is so, our first 
step should be where we are. The purer our 
motives, the more conscientious our acts, the 
fairer will be our habits. We shall learn the 
genuine meaning of retribution and reward. 
We shall be more and more transparent, and 
in the best possible training for whatever awaits 
us beyond. We shall get the value of disci- 
pline as we go along, and not sigh for relief, 
knowing that the issue is legitimate gain. We 
shall travel in patience, and so be ready, with 
lamps trimmed for the change; and that will be 
like the passage from one roomto another. At 
home in duty in one place, we shall be equally 
so in another, and distrust cannot ruffle the soul 
wedded tothe absolute. From the very nature of 
things love and justice must at last prevail, and 
that from the flow and exercise of proper feel- 
ing. How very unimportant to have the pre- 
cise programme! 








Woman’s ici "eae in the Bal- 
ot. 


It is often said by the opponents of woman’s 
enfranchisement that women do not need to 
vote because they are represented by their 
fathers, brothers, husbands and sons. Let 
us look at this a little. A man with neither 
mother, sisters, wife nor daughters deposits his 
ballot. It counts one vote. A man who has a 
mother, wife, sisters and daughters deposits his 
ballot. How much does his vote count? Any 
more than the former’s? No! yet he is said to 
represent his family. Now, who cannot see 
that this so-called argument about man’s repre- 
senting woman is alla sham? That it is most 
ridiculously absurd and unworthy to be in- 
dulged in by any one pretending to have com- 
mon-sense? In order for a man’s family to be 
represented by him his vote must count, not 
only for himself, but for them. That is, if a 
man has a wife and four daughters who are Re- 
publican in spirit, his vote should count six. 
Or if his wife and two of his daughters are of a 
Democratic turn of mind, then his vote should 
not pass for one Republican vote, but three Re- 
publican and three Democratic. In this, and 
in no other, way can women be represented by 
men. But if they were represented, as the op- 
ponents try to make believe they are, all the 
agitation about their voting would never have 
arisen; for, were this the case, women would 
virtually vote. But, as long as there is no dis- 
tinction between a married and an unmarried 
man’s vote, we do not see how woman can be 
represented. Every one must admit that they 
are now. always have been, ‘but, thank heaven! 
are not always to be, political nonentities! 








LITERARY NOTES. 


A. Bronson Alcott’s “Concord days” is rapidly 
going through the press. 

A new “society novel.” by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
“The Reigning Belle.” is in press. 

Hawthorne's last work, “Septimius Felton,” will be 
issued in book form in a few days. 

Mr. Arthur W. Austin is making ready for publica- 





tion the writings of his father, William Austin, 


Charles Reade’s new novel, to begin in the August 
number of Harper’s Magazine, is entitled ‘A Simple- 
ton.” 

Mr. Salem Dutcher, of Brooklyn, has compiled a 
new work on “Minority or Proportional Representa- 
tion.” 

U. D. Ward will shortly publish a new book, by 
Rev. J. Byington Smith, entitled, “Sayings and Do- 
ings of Children.” 

The second volume of Mr. Samuel G. Drake’s **His- 
tory and Antiquities of Boston” is likely to see the 
light within a reasonable period. 

Paper is manufactured from hop vines at Marseilles, 
France, and is said to be strong, flexible, white and 
soft, and much liked in that region 

The Rev. Father De Smet, S.J., is now preparing 
for the Catholic Review a series Of papers on the red 
men and his missionary experiences among them. 

Prot. W. S. Tyler’s “Histery of Amherst College” 
will be published as soon as a suflicient amount of 
money has been subscribed to defray the expense of 
publication. ' 

Encouraged by the success of their Libraries of 
Wonders and of Travel and Adventure, Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. have projected athird, in which 
will be gathered informtion about the lighter sci- 
ences, music, etc. 

Some antiquarian has discovered that Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, grandfather of the learned author of the 
‘Origin of Species,” held views similar to those of his 
grandson, and that he broached them ina poem re- 
viewed in The Edinburgh Review of July, 1803, entitled 
“The Temple of Nature, or the Origin of Society.” 

Those who are drawn to the reading of the novel 
“Albert Lunel” by the announcement of Lord Broug 
ham as its author, will find, among other things, vari- 
ous entertaining passages relating to this country and 
to President Washington. The withdrawal of the 
novel from the market immediately after publication 
by its eccentric author was not known to many Amer- 
icans, and surprise and curiosity will doubtless give 
to the book great temporary popularity. 

Mr. George P. Marsh has observed that the paulo- 
post future is disappearing from the languages, that 
we rarely say “*Wheu I[ shall have returned.” That 
the language is still alive may be seen from a propo- 
sition lately made with great dignity by a philologist 
who has been deeply impressed with the defect of the 
English language in its department of possessive ad- 
jective pronouns, in the constrained use of “his or 
her” in such phrases as, “Itis placed to his or her 
credit.” “The substitute for the three words,” he 
says in his circular, “which I now have the honor to 
propose, is a word of two syllables,a compound of 
these two pronouns, suggestive of the singular num- 
ber and possessive case, applicable as a pronoun for 
man or woman,” namely, hizer, placed to hizer cred- 
it,’ and thus declined, Hesh, hizer, himer. Should 
this addition,” he adds, “be acceptable to persons 
speaking and writing the English language, 1 will 
subsequently propose a number of new words, as 
analogous improvements.” We, the undersigned, 
hereby agree to adopt hizer into the language, and 
grammarians will please make the list as follows: my, 
thy, his, her, hizer, our, your, their. 





FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 

Le Fanu’s new novel is called “In a Glass Darkly.” 

George Sand is said to be at work upon a “Life of 
Christ.” 

“Thrown Together,” is the title of a new novel by 
Florence Maryatt. 

Disraeli is said to be engaged on another novel, in 
which Socialism is to be treated. 

Berthold Auerbach’s new novel will 
“Twenty Years: a Picture of Social Life. 

Mr. Jaycox, author of “Cuee from all Quarters,” 
has produced another book on “Aspects of Author- 
ship.” 

William Morris, the poet, will soon bring out a new 
edition of his first book **The Defence of Guinevere,” 
revised and expanded. 

Lanman’s new book, entitled “The Japanese in 
America,” has been republished in London, in supe- 
rior style, by Longman & Co. 

M. Beule, of Paris, has published his work on the 
destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum, under the 
title of **Le Drame du Vesuve.” 


‘ 


be entitled 


Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne, it is said, is about to 
publith a reply to a certain recent hostile criticism, 
entitled “Under the Microscope.” 

The King of Denmark has offered a prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best history of the United 
States of America since the civil war. 

A new and complete edition of Herder’s works has 
been undertaken by the Halle Orphan-house, under 
the patronage of the Prussian government, 

Captain Burton, the English traveller, has gone to 
Iceland, upon which country, its language aud _histo- 
ry, he is about to produce an important work. 

Pére Hyacinthe has in his possession the manu- 
script of a work by the late Count Montalembert, enti- 
tled “Spain and the Revolution,” which he intends to 
publish shortly. 

We have reason to believe that a corrected reissue 
of Mr. Lever’s complete works, with an autobio- 
graphical introduction to each novel, was in prepara- 
tion at the time of his death.—Atheneum. 

Of Mr. Clarence King’s recent work on the Sierra 
Nevada the Saturday Review remarks: “Mr. King’s 
narrative combines a liveliness of perception and a 
graphic skill in portraying what meets his eye, which 
will serve to recommend his work to the larger class 
of readers in general.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Report of School Expenditures, for this city, is 
before the public. 
the public moneys in this department. 
much we are doing to educate our children. 
tell us effectually how much we ought to do ? 


It tells how 
Who will 


Merry’s Museum, for July, is an unusually enter- 
taining number. It contains among other good things 
the seventh chapter of **Rhoda” and the first chapter 
of a new continued story entitled The Fog Bell,” by 
Charles Barnard. It bids fair to be a very interesting 
story. 

The American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, sends its annual report. “No 
important change has occurred in any department. 
The financial management has been prosperous. , The 
internal administration has been harmonious and 
successful.” 

The Progressive Friends have published a report 
of proceedings at the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting. 
The testimonies” offered are on the most important 
moral questions of the day, and bear the stamp of the 
usual Friendly aobility, sweetness and purity of 
thought and feeling. 

Some of the later Peterson publications are Sylres- 
ter Sound and The Lore Match, by Henry Cockton, 
Charles O' Malley. by Charles Lever, and The Countess 
of Charny, or the Fall of the French Monarchy (the 
last the fourth series of the “Memoirs of a Physi. 


cian”), by Alexandre Dumas—all in the usual style of portunity to renew the plezsures of the past. 


their paper-covered volumes, and fur sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

A Smaller Ancient History of the East. By Philip 
Smith.—This little volume is an excellent abridgment 
designed for the use of the young. Its form is method- 
ical and well adapted to impress the leading facts of 
ancient history. It is well printed, and very pro- 
fusely illustrated. The author’s former labors in the 
same field are a sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of the work.—New York, Harper & Brothers.—For 
saleby A. Williams & Co. 

The Appledore Cook- Book is a collection of recipes 
by Mrs. Parloa, a well-known cook at several hotels of 
popular resort in the New England States. It con- 
tains very minute directioas for couking a large va- 
riety of dishes. One of its peculiarities that 
quantities are given by measure instead of weight. 
and another that the work is in two parts, one treat- 
ing of only plain or cheap cooking and the other of 
richer cooking. It claims that all its receipts have 
been proved, and that they are economical.—Boston, 
Andrew F. Graves. 

The Lakeside, for July, continues its story of “Twen- 
ty Years Ago,” and then proceeds with more stories. 
One, An Alpine Tale, is in rhyme; all are pleasant 
and readable. <A paperentitied the **Home and Tomb 
of Byron,” and a short scrap on ‘Chinese Cheap La- 
bor.” with two short poems of moderate merit, form 
the only relief from the fiction of the number, and 


is 


these, like ballast in the stern, are found in the very | 


last pages. 
lacks the good taste and variety so desirable in a 


monthly magazine. 





Fee Music. —We have received this week from Oli- 


It gives details of the use made of 


Altogether the arrangement and matter | 


ver Ditson & Co., “Oak Bluffs Galop,” by Miss Etta 
Godfrey; “Bird as a Prophet,” by Rubinstein; 
*Heart’s Desire Mazurka.” by Julius Zahonyi; **Ma- 
zurka Caprice,” for piano, by 8. G. Pratt: “The Love 
of the Good and True,” song. by J. P. Webster; 
“Moonlight Sonnet,” by Franz Abt, with words by 
Dr. Mackay; **A Rose in Heaven,” by the same author, 
with words by E. D. Jackson; and “Sweet Thoughts 
of Thee,” adapted to an Italiam*melody, by *‘Rosabel,” 
words by Waif—all attractive. 

Every Saturday, of to-day’s date, has an interesting 
paper from Temple Bar, called the ‘“Postman’s 
Knock,” which gives pleasant,rambling items con- 
cerning the whole range of postmanic possibilities. 
The story from All the Year Round develops what it 
has told before. “Stage Nigs” and ‘Fashionable 
Screws” are very readable papers. And there is also 
a review of *Fifine at the Fair,” from the Examiner, 
who seems to have taken the trouble to read it all 
through, and proceeds accordingly to give it a very 
bad name. Not having done it so much justice we 
had thought better of it. 

The Musical Worldis the name of a new serial in 
the realm of harmony published in New York by 
Henry Litoeff, the design of which is unique. It is 
edited by Franz Abt and Clemens Schultze, who re- 
spectively take charge of the vocal und piano music, 
and is furnished in three editions—A, selections for 
the piano; B, songs for soprano or tenor; C, songs 
for lower voices—each at 75 cts. per quarter. It has 
German and English connections, so that the latest 
compositions are secured. There is no letter-press, 
the whole serial being devoted to music, and it is of 
the highest character. We trust the enterprise may 
be a success. 


The Early Social Life of Manis the name given a 
little pamphlet which is a part of an unpublished 
work, by Dyer D. Lum, given to the public by Wil- 
ham White & Co., Banner of Light office, 158 Wash- 
ington street. Itis, however, no revelation,but rather 
an exposition of some of the results of scientific in- 
vestigation concerning the condition and progress of 
pre-historic man. It contains much of interest in 
small space. Such scattered words, simple enough 
for every one to understand, yet embodying some of 
the speculation and discoveries of savans, are des- 
timed to be of great service for the earnest though 
comparatively uneducated thinkers that abound in 
our growing country—perhaps even more in the West 
than in New England. 

The American Law Review, which is generally filled 
instructively as well as entertainingly for the profes- 
sion, and not unfrequently in the latter respect for 
laymen as well, is no exception to this statement in 
its July issue. It discusses “Slander and Libel,” in 
which we newspaper people have a particular inter- 
est; ‘“‘Responsibility for the Condition of Demrsed 
Premises,” which all real-estate men should read; 
“The Wharton Trial,” at Baltimore, a recent poison- 
ing case of celebrity; and “The Rights of Authors,” 
of interest to all publishers. The Digests of English 
and American Law Reports are full of suggestion for 
the craft, the Book Notices are discriminating, and 
the “Summary of Events” complete. The number 
closes the sixth volume, and full indices are given. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co, 


The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review, for 
July, opens with an excellent article on “The Human 
Soul,” by H. H. Barber, followed by a sermon on 
“Union in Diversity,” preached by A. P. Peabody 
before the convention of congregational ministers, 
anniversary week. A seasonable article on “Rest” 
contains many good suggestions and happy thoughts. 
“The Anthropology of Christ” has the fossil-hunting, 
buried-treasure-seeking spirit of docility so prevalent 
in the conservative wing of Unitarianism. Sentiment 
overrules sense, and the love of an authority some- 
times blinds the eyes to that which really is or is not 
to be seen. A sketch of Edwin Wilkins Field, and of 
Anniversary Week, a short but excellent paper on 
- ‘The Medical Profession,” with ‘Topics ofthe Month,” 
and **Random Readings,” make up an exceptionally 
good number. 

Fair Women, a novel, by Mrs. Forrester, published 
by Loring, might as well have been styled “brave 
men.” It contains quite as many of the latter charac- 
cters,and they are if possible more notable for honor, 
truth and devotion than are the women for beauty. 
But it is not so fashionable to be sentimental about 
brave men as about fair women. Would, possibly, the 
genus increase if it were? The story is of moderate 
and healthy interest. There is a gratifying scarcity 
of villains and a sense of satisfaction that the tempted 
are not overcome; a kindandsympathetic being in the 
person of Lady Grace always comes to counsel and aid 
the suffering and unhappy. Good feeling predomi- 
nates. We like a book that tells how to endure trou- 
ble and conquer evil, rather than those, too frequent 
nowadays, that only mirror out the too-familiar down- 
ward road to sin. 

Fifine at the Fair, with * Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau” and “Herve Riel,” are the three poems which 
make up the latest volume from the pen of Robert 
Browning, bearing the title of the first. The pith and 
poetry of “Fifine” is conveyed in the prologue. The 
amphification thereof with its difficult ellipses and in- 
detinite aspiration seems hardly an improvement. 
We are doubtless at fault in failing to thoroughly com- 
prehend the full reach of Mr. Browning’s poetry, but 
we cannot help the query whether he himself does, 
either. If he did, would he not succeed in making it 
a little plainer to other common mortals, like our- 
selves? Still, swimming in aseaof rhythmic and un- 
rhythmic words, inspiration does sometimes appear 
even to our dull apprehension, and so encourages the 
faith that what may seem meaningless perhaps con- 
tains yet more. The last and shortest poem, Hervé 
Riel,” in its simplicity and directness, is more general- 
ly pleasing.—James R. Osgood & Co., publishers. 

Get Thee Behind Me, Satan! is the somewhat start- 
ling title of Olive Logan’s new book, published by 
Adams, Victor & Co. It claims to be a **Home-Born 
Book of Home Truths,” and it contains enough of 
strong, sweet truth to well justify the claim. Vigor ot 
style is its chief characteristic. A bravé. true spirit 
sanctitles the whole. It. however, teems with exam- 
ples of bad taste, for which its author has become 
somewhat noted. Some of the earlier chapters—indeed 
all that treat of free loye—have a fiercely passionate 
tone that rather diminishes than increases their force. 
There is, throughout, a sugary suggestion of the 
honeymoon, under whose cheerful rays the book has 
been writteu. Some women who love their homes 
and their husbands as well as Mrs. Wirt Sikes does 
hers will doubtless be so fastidious as to feel it a lit- 
tle desecration of the holy privacy of both those 
blessings—particularly the latter—to introduce them 
with such fulsome prominence into a book. It is no 
harm to the book, perhaps—but isn’t it unpleasant for 
home and husband? There are healthy spasms of 
strong sense on every page, and a fund of anecdote 
+o apt and vividly truthful as tochain attention. Itisa 
volume that should put new life into every girl-heart 
| and it gives the only sure panacea for *back-ache,’ 
| the standard misery of young women of the present 
| generation. 
| Three Books of Song. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
| fellow.— Boston, James R. Osgood § Co.—In the first of 
the three books, into which this welcome volume is 
| divided, Mr. Longfellow returns to his delightful 
| fancy of the *Wayside Inn,” and all who have felt the 

charm of the former tales will gladly embrace the op- 
The 
| same grace and beauty which animated the first series 
}of “Tales of a Wayside Inn” are again revealed in 
| this continuation of the design. The present series 
| comprises seven tales, a prelude, numerous inter- 
| ludes (in which the narratives are discussed, and the 
| characters of the -tory-tellers developed) and a finale. 
| The various tales are admirably contrasted, and rep- 
| resent a very wide range of thought and feeling; they 
| differ from one another, both in form and substance, 
| as widely as do the natures of their narrators. The 
| most beautiful of these tales, and indeed one of the 
| most exquisite things that has ever come from the 
| author’s pen, is the **Legend Beautiful.” The famil- 
| iar measure of “Hiawatha” is here employed with 
excellent effect. and seems especially suited to the 
subject of the poem. The second book contains a 
! dramatic poem, entitled ‘Judas Maccabeus,” illustra- 
| ting a most interesting epoch in ancient Jewish his- 
j tory. There is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
| merit of this composition, the general sentiment 
| being that it is not so happy as most of the author’s 
essays. The presentations of character are somewhat 
tame, especially in the case of “Judas,” who, how- 
ever. has but little to do inthe poem. ‘* Antiochus” is 
the most prominent and interesting figure, aad plays 
the most important part in the poem. Book third is 
entitled “A Handfu! of Translations,” and contains a 
number of short poems, principally from the French 
and German. Here Mr. Longfellow has a field where- 
in he always displays peculiar ability, and we need 
| only say that the translations in the present volume 


| are marked by his usual felicity of expression. This 
| is the most important original work that has pro- 
ceeded from the author for a long time, and as such it 
is sure to meet with a hearty welcome from his count- 
less admirers, 








The Rights of Man. 
-.— 
A DISCOURSE 
—BY— 

REV. JOHN WEISS, OF WATERTOWN, 
Preached to the Twenty-Fighth Congregational Socicty. 
Boston, Sunday forenoon, July 7, 1372. 

The ground of human rights and of a community 
of interects among all people has been always 
found, at every period of modern civilization, 
in the rights and the organization of labor. Every 
form of feudal and aristocratic privilege has been 
eventua.ly limited or suppressed by the exigencies of 
the common people, who have obeyed an instinct to 
improve their condition; and this has compelled them 
to extort guarantees from the classes who have la- 
bored with the sword and the head more than with 
the hands, and who have known how to drive the 
hands of others. The innate dignity of being a man 
may be long-suppressed and economized in this way 
by the factitious dignity of the men who hate to labor 
unless it be to preserve their class and estate. But 
as soon as the common people become numerous 
enough to generate a magnetic sympathy and under- 
standing among each other their dignity revolts 
against the superciliousness of the men who use 
them; and they declare emphatically, in many ways, 
sometimes of the crudest and bloodiest, that they, too, 
are alive, and are, therefore, entitled to respect. The 
methods of this revolt depend upon national tempera- 
ment and the average diffusion of knowledge; but 
the causes are everywhere the same. The coldest- 
blooded and most long-suffering people reach a point 
where they will not mend highways for arrogant no- 
bles who will not foot the Dill; a point where they 
will not pay feudal extortions to baronet ruffians, or 
be taxed without being represented, or be swindled 
out of the municipal privileges which are hinges to 
the door of liberty. The common people are always 
appearing in the characters of protesters; the people 
who think themselves uncommon because they can- 
not work use their fingers only to point to their fore- 
heads, as if that was the guarantee of a privilege to 
concede nothing, and a brazen diploma of capacity to 
misunderstand the men of toil. The blood which has 
stained the pages of history had been long shed, first 
in the form of tears; when the salt current has been 
exhausted blood is apt to fill the ducts, and a dan- 
gerous inflammation sets in. But how often it has 
been quenched in the comforting tears which are se- 
creted from cheaper bread, less exacting days, more 
peaceful nights, more smiling faces of women and 
children, more upright and manly looks of men. 
America, for instance, has more than paid for every 
farmer and mechanic who has been shot to serve her; 
has more than compensated for the insolent lives 
which undertook to do her harm. 

This great drift of the human race towards better 
conditions does pot issue from any particular form of 
religion, although we can point to Christianity and to 
Buddhism 4s making one of their specialties consist 
in hatred of caste and pity for the heavy-laden. But 
the politics of human rights are derived from the human 
structure. There is no schism in the members. The 
head cannot undervalue the hand, nor the hand cull 
and flout the head. When shall we learn to practice 
this religion of codperation? It is the only key to the 
vexatious problems of our social life. 

We read that the common people heard Jesus gladly, 
but there is nothing said in the New Testament in di- 
rect declaration of sympathy with the great cause 
which the modern world calls the rights of labor. We 
have many warm admirers of the dignity of labor, in 
whose case all that labors is their rhetoric, who would 
be puzzled to find scriptural authority for their doc- 
trine, since the few texts which allude to work at 
all caution men against devotion to practical pursuits. 
Among the common people who listened to Jesus 
were artisans of his own rank and profession, far- 
mers of Gullilee and fishers in its waters, as well as 
the paupers and do-nothings which every social sys- 
tem must maintain; yet they were all addressed in a 
tone that undervalued enterprise and professional 
anxiety. The languor of a Syrian climate breathes 
from his speech as he bids them take no thought for 
to-morrow, and to observe how the birds, free forag- 
ers of wood and field, are turnished with board, yet 
have neither storehouse nor barn. His hearers, with 
all their painstaking, cannot clothe themselves as 
well as a lily; why fret the mind and body in pursuit 
of things that perish in the using? He appears to ne- 
glect social interests with the expectation of reér- 
ganizing society by the divinely-tempered tools of the 
Spirit. The neglect is not apparent; it is the real 
and natural effect of his birth, his era and his clime. 
The experience of nineteen centuries modifies the 
interpretation which the monk and the mystic give to 
the text, “Seek first the kingdom of God, and these 
vital necessaries shall follow.” We have learned to 
say, ‘Every man’s road to the kingdom lies through 
his work, throngh assiduous and faithful prosecution 
of it; not by dawdling and alms-taking, nor by wait- 
ing upon Providence.” Labor itselfis the Providence 
of the modern world. Those men and those countries 
which do not provide for their own families are worse 
than infidels. So that now the extremely spiritual 
tone of these texts only serves to rebuke a grovelling 
desire, and to remind us how far a covetous temper 
takes a man from God and truth. 

The most righteous often have to be the most anx- 
ious in procuring the commonest necessities. Until 
you can settle how anxious a man need be to secure 
decent food and clothing, and until you can make that 
minimum of anxiety hold through all the phases of 
society, those verses in Matthew are obtrusively ob- 
solete. One man is a barbarian because he does not 
take thought forthe morrow; another man is civilized 
and raised into the Christian influence because he 
does. Even in protecting himself against nature 
man sets free a religious force, and we might use the 
old Psalm with a new application: “Fire and hail, 
snow and vapors, stormy wind fulfilling His word.” 
The more carefully man protects himself the more 
humanized does he find the place in which he is. 

It is curious to reflect, also, how ob-vlete the illus- 
trations used by Jesus in this connection have been 
declared by modern intelligence. It is not true that 
birds and animals do not labor for their sustenance. 
Work began creation and runs clear through it with- 
out intermission. The Father feedeth them, as he 
reedeth us, when they put forth the efforts appropri- 
ate to their natures. Birds forage for their young, 
and incur risks, all day long, and their tired wings 
droop over the meadows in the setting sun. The ants 
will work for three or four hours to get a cockchater’s | 
wing introduced for subsistence or building purposes | 
into their nest. And their nests are projected and 
kept repaired, against all the caprices of man and 
climate, with a wonderful patience and outlay of toil. 
No time seems too dear to them, nor contriving fac- 
ulty too arduous, to keep their common dwelling hab- 
itable for the objects of life and procreation. Spiders 


| around Galilee listened gladly—not, I fancy, because 
| they understood him to encourage idleness, but be- 
cause his soul sought in their souls the inherent dig- 
nity of man. They were more valuable than many 
| sparrows because they had life that could be enno- 
bled, a native dignity, ability to assert a person; they 
were victimized by social distinctions, but God was 
never ashamed of the beings He saw fit to make; the 
immortal spark in them was placed with wonderful 
forethoughtand concern. Society might isolate them, 
artificial pride might limit their hopes and enjoyments, 
priests might give them a stone instead of bread, but 
the Heavenly Father feedeth them. Shall men grow 
pompous because their corn and cotton flourish, and 
barns must be enlarged? Thou fool—it is the soul in 
you that is required. How are you going to make 
your barn pass for manhood and integrity? What 
crop that counts its millions and aspires to control 
the interests of states is as fertile as the interests of 
righteousness which cultivates human immortality 
and turns poor souls into millionaires? If single- 
mindedness does not spin the thread, if purity is not 
in the fulling-mill, if freedom does not strike her 
sparks from every anvil, where is prosperity? This 
night, this very moment, the soul is the requisition 
which eternity is making, and, if you canno& answer 
it. then whose shall these things be which thou hast 
provided? If they have been gained at the expense 
of a single attribute of the common humanity, they 
cease to be exchangable products; God will not take 
them at any valuation, Andif you have extorted your 
snug conveniences from the bodies and the souls of 
these my people, if their blood clarifies your sugar, 
if their tears bleach your linen, if your lash snaps to 
bid your bolls of cotton bloom, and if your state is 
their humility, am IL the God to take your cotton and 
impute it to you for righteousness because your cot- 
ton clothes a world? Your civilization is a rack that 
strains the sinews of my children and disables them ; 
itisa wheel upon which their hearts are broken. 

If any government pretends to speak in the name 
of the common people it must respect and organize 
their instinct for this natural religion of labor. The 
humblest man is its yoke-fellow, and has a right to 
look to it for practical protection. The only question 
that any government can putto any man is this: Will 
you make your employment advance the rights of 
mankind? For all its afinities are with the soil, the 
workshop, the carpenters’ bench, the picking-room, 
with the engineer and brakeman, the schoolmaster, 
the editor. It cannot ask, ** Where were you born, and 
what is the color of your skin?” but, *What do you 
do, and hew do you do it?’ And whoever offers up 
his labor, or fights for it, because it is a contribution 
to that equality which only asks for a man, and not 
for his name nor for the cut of his clothing, is a relig- 
ious member of society. 

During the Revolution of 1549, which transferred 
that stock-broker, Louis Phillippe, from a throne in 
France to a country-seat in England, the workmen of 
Paris displayed the spirit belonging to g true democ- 
racy, that marks it in a way beyond imitation or con- 
cealment. Their action was concerted in the interest 
of republican tendencies, nowished chiefly by their 
class, but they were in vigorous sympathy with the 
best of the nation. The rich and powerful remained 
silent and inert, the educated lent a sentimental sym- 
pathy; the soldier and the workman alone appeared 
to understand that France needed equality upon the 
basis of law. Their behavior corresponded to the 
sublime yearnings of all laborers throughout the 
world. The insurrection was guided by the most 
stringent precautions, such as despotism never thinks 
of observing when it struggles to maintain its prerog- 
atives. Every man who was caught pilfering, or was 
found with booty upon his person, was shot; outrages 
against persons and property were almost entirely 
prevented by this unanimous concession of an armed 
mob to the principles of justice and merey. It was 
not a mob, it was a living protest of mankind. Its 
wrath was reserved for every royal and official nui- 
sance which encumbered and detiled the common high- 





way of the race. 

When the palace of the king was stormed, the mon- 
ey and valuables were collected and put in charge 
with the proper authorities. Some workmen who 
had penetrated into a private oratory or chapel is- 
sued from it with a great bejewelled crucifix of exqui- 
site shape. which they carried down the grand stair- 
case, hu-hing the tumult to the right hand and the 
left, as the crowd divided and followed in procession 
through the streets, crying, “He is the master of us 
all.” 

The act closed a revolution which gaye France 
another opportunity for the practical Christianity rep- 
resented by that crucifix. The workmen were richer 
than the church, and offered what the whole priest- 
hood had not in their gifl. Despotism cherishes the 
crucifix, but as a tey, not as a symbol. Lf authority 
has some iniquity Which it is pledged to uphold, or if 
atraitor determines to win authority for his crimes, 
there is always a crucifix for overawing and mislead- 
ing opinion. The form of religion is displayed; the 
tyrant and rebel sing the praises of Christianity and 
use the name of Jesus asa club to dash out the brains 
of revering humanity. 

But the common people understand who Jesus was. 
When they tind a erucitix in the keeping of supersti- 
tion and selfishness they instinetively clothe it with 
its meaning, restore it to its function, and yield to it 
the revercace of duty. You will see elaborate litur- 
gies in vogue wherever established Oppression seeks 
to proloag its irreligious life. The pious proclama- 
tions of Jefferson Davis have not been bailed out of 
our recollections. They literally held up the crucifix 
to shelter the auction-block and the whipping-post, 
But the common people understand crucifixion bet- 
ter; and their only liturgy is the cry of their brother 
and representative: “Our Father, give us this day our 
daily bread!” 

There was a famous instrument of death, called the 
Maiden, used during the middle ages, It was the fig- 
ure of a beautiful virgin placed in a niche of the pris- 
on cell to represent the adorable Madonna, The 
prisoner, exhausted by fasting and torture, when 
turned into this cell, falls in supplication before this 
image which is made to open its arms, as if to invite 
his bewildered fancy to its protecting embrace. He 
rushes into the trap—the arms close and a thousand 
knife-blades kiss his life away. Such is the religion 
of every kind of oppression, It is fair with all the 
forms of Christianity, and its mouth is filled with the 
divine invitation — **Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden.” It is a Jesus uttering those 
words With sinister intent to keep the wretched in its 
power, and a thousand secret miseries spring forth to 
drink their blood. 

The difference between the artisans of the reign of 
Louis Phillippe and the men of the Commune is a dif: 
ference between a period of national sympathy with 
generous ideas and a period that was drugged and 
maddencd by national disa-ter and this consequent 
distrust. The artisan of the Belleville quarter held 





never give up the point of bridging a stream, or ot | 
swinging their trapeze to attach it toa remote point, | 
towards which they want to travel. One kind of spi- 
der constructs a diving-bell of silk. Nothing can 
baffle the instincts of bees and spiders to complete 
their domestic and colonial arrangemerts. Silk is 
spun and wax is secreted to an extent that would be 
the despair of Solomon’s sluggard. The theory of 
the insect world is thoroughly industrial. Sois that 
of the birds. If sparrows decide upon nest-building 
in any locality nothing can divert them from their 
determination. And the nest of a bird is not a holi- 
day amusement; a gang of carpenters does not work 
more sedulously to get a house framed and roofed in 
time, What leisure for loitering does a beaver have, 
who, knowing that the morrow will not take care for 
the things of itself, works at his dam like a wood- 
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cutter, and finds that sufficient unto the day is the 
work thereof? And you cannot find any insect or 
bird that indulges itself until all the family and as- 
sociative sentiments have faithfully been secured 
against want. Then the bower-bird of Australia will 
construct a long, circular saloon, and ornament the 
interior with bits of shells, glass-bottles, shining peb- | 
bles, and prank to and fro, with nothing but the ab- 
sence Gf back-hair to betray its want of high civiliza- 
tion. But in this very process of luxury she wiil ex- 
pend the patience and research which a fine lady | 
delegates to scores of overworked seamstresses and 
to her maid. 

What, then, was the sympathy which Jesus felt for 
those who labor? The rights of man are elements of 
Christianity because they belong tw the truth of the 
human structure; the principle that gifts are unequal, | 
but that opportunities ought to be equal, everywhere | 
proclaims glad tidings in a hemisphere that was not 
known when Jesus was born. We refer these things 
to the influence of Christianity, and when we know 
that the common people heard him gladly we may 
presume that his discourse, entirely lacking in the 
direct and practical counsel that builds, plants and 
civilizes states, was radically sympathetic for the 
men whose labor and suffering give states all their 
glory; mudc-sills, they have been called; thresholds, 
indeed, they are, upon which all manly and beautiful 
things as they enter plant their feet, The people 
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out, as before, for municipal privileges and for a re- 
publie that should be above suspicion, that could not 


| let the people lapse again into the care of any mon- 


archist. It was worth fighting for, because all explana- 
tion and concession were haughtily refused. They 
were not mad when the protracted siege sharpened 
their suspicions; but their hopes grew frantic, and an 
epidemic of delirium, like a black death, seized upon 
men and women, and ravaged the streets. Their 
deeds have been deliriously prosecuted and calmly 
expiated. It is not the first time that a widely-spread 
disease has been mistaken for the innate depravity of 
the common people. But the brain grows clear again, 
and when the eyes have become less bloodshot the 
crucifix ix seen marking the latest grave that was dug 
for equality of opportunities. 

People in every country who labor with-their hands 
understand a good deal about religion without the in- 
tervention of theological forms and instruction. Even 
the iron operatives, Who have the reputation of a lit- 
tle dangerous knowledge which nourishes a great deal 
of free-thinking, cheri-h a reverence for the substantial 
truths which befriend poverty and lowliness. They 
are not good church-goers, but it is because they have 
sense enough to see that the pulpit is a hydraulic 
press to keep the lower classes flattened, and the lit- 
urgy 4 steam-hammer that can softly crack nuts for 
the clerzy and strike crushing blows for the manufac- 
turer. In England, cotton and iron operatives are 
supporters of the dissenting chapels, which are for- 
bidden, by government, to have either bells or stee- 
ples; but a gospel that sympathizes with the thread- 
bare estutes of men lies upon the desk. I think it is 
needed by this time in a monarchy where about one 
person in every eight is a pauper, while there are 11, 
300,000 acres of cultivable land deliberately kept back 
from cultivation by the great landholders—that is, one- 
third of a rich soil is left unproductive by the classes 
who are content to see the peasantry degraded as 
long as the church maintains her fruitless pomp, who 
spend £200.000 a year for common schools and $5,- 
000,000 to relieve poverty of their own creating, who 
have 8,000,000 persons unable to read and write, and 
more than half the children between 5 and 14 desti- 
tute of schooling. This is the religion which the 
slayeholder used to find congenial, Can you wonder 
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that the government of England is about to put its 
hand into the people’s pocket to pay us for its wink- 
ing at a rebellion against mankind ? 

The Christianity of England is in the keeping of the 
laborers and shopkeepers, because they feel that reli- 
gion is a practice and not an establishment; a great 
deal of coarseness and crudity may be forgiven to men 
who are striving to substitute life for doctrine ; indeed, 
it is not a bad thing for everybody occcsionally to re- 
member that the carpenter’s son was first loved by fish- 
ermen and sail-makers. Will you not confess that 
Christ would fly from Lambeth Palace and Westmins- 
ter Abbey and the Bishop of Oxford’s charming con- 
versation, to enjoy the society of the Lancashire cot- 
ton-weavers who said that they would rather starve 
than countenance a rebellion in the interest of slavery ? 
There he would be at home in the cottages where in- 
tegrity suffered for the daily bread which our biock- 
aude withheld from them. 

It has been pleasant, during the past week or two, to 
listen to the massive chords which seem to have been 
built upon the solidarity of mankind. The word 
“solidarity” is none the worse for being French, be- 
cause it signifies the religion which codperates with 
all classes to elevate all the people. Human rights 
are connected, like the great waters of the globe ; 
peninsulas may interpose, but all the waves run with 
their brethren. Exclusive interests may build their 
breakwater, vainly laboring to prevent a tide. The 
result would be a wave to topple and threaten, like 
God’s hand, against these flattered and deceived Ca- 
nutes. 

There is but one theology that can abolish all fron- 
tiers and connect across them the arteries of the hu- 
man family. It is based upon the interests of labor, 
as capital and civilization ure, because it must draw 
such a great proportion of its blood from the common 
people. It takes myriads of veins beating in tender uni~ 
son to nourish its pulse. It can threaten, but it would 
prefer to invite, all classes into the beneficent policy 
of codperating in every industrial and mechanical 
pursuit, in all the immunities which education, amuse- 
ment and mutual deference provide for men. Disin- 
terestedness disarms revolution. Labor will discard 
strikes, and be ashamed of the tyranny of coercing 
fellow-workmen, as s500n as it recoguizes the hand of 
cdbperation sincerely soliciting its grasp, as soon as 
the summons is heard, “Come and help us do this 
thing and be fairly profited,” instead of the old feudal 
threat, “Do this thing for us at our rates, or go 
starve.” 

Music is the art which represents the solidarity of 
men. It would be well for America to understand 
that she has been the first to give a hint of the divine 
humanity of music by inviting the instruments of 
many lands to a mighty consent of harmony. The 
sound fluttered the leaves of our geographies and 
rectified our information about isolated countries. 
America has been first among all the nations in her 
reverence fur work, Which is the continual state of 
the Creator, who worketh hitherto; it is the thorough- 
bass Whose principles uprear all the heart's melodies, 
and all the harmonizing hopes of a society which 
need no longer be dislocated by dialects and the jar- 
gons of seltish men. 

Some intelligent missionaries in the East, together 
with such scholars as Max Miiller and Bunsen, have 
discussed the feasibility of creating a universal lan- 
guage by means of arbitrary signs which should be 
mutually understood in all parts of the world by be- 
ing recognized as corresponding to the sense of every 
local dialect. Any such plan, if made to cover more 
than the phrases inthe use of common life, would 
grow too complicated to be learned by dull intelligen- 
ces. It would be more economical of time and labor 
for the ucute missionary to master all the native 
tungues he hopes to inoculate with his truth. In the 
meantime, music is a universal language titted to ev- 
ery ear which is constructed upon the European 
scale; and that includes all the leading nations of the 
earth. The Eastern nations cannot sympathize with 
our music because their ears crave minuter intervals 
and are not capable of understanding the simpler di- 
visions of our octave. And they arenot, in conse- 
quenee, grounded in the science of harmony. But 
wherever society rests upon a community of interest, 
and industry, being everywhere the same, enforces 
identity of feeling and aspiration among the common 
people, there music speaks and claims allears, not be- 
cause she addresses the intelligence or communi- 
cates the thoughts which belong to science and litera- 
ture, but because she ploughs deeper than that, and 
turus up to the vitalizing Warmth the sub-soil of hu- 
man emotion which lies under the surfaces of all na- 
tions, and can be found in place everywiere, and is 
observed to be everywhere of identical elements. 
Music hasa different style in every country ; these are 
theologies which do not separate but blend; for they 
defer to the same scientiiic necessity, and have all the 
same things to say. European nations discover that 
the pitch of ail their orchestras must be the same to cor- 
respond to the exigencies of the human voice which 
had become strained beyond its native limit by the 
gradual heightening of the pitch of the instruments. 
They defer to this need of unity, which is the voice 
of nature, and the great ocean of music seeks its 
equilibrium. But when the tide rises every heart is 
an inlet into which it slips—into the shallow aud rush- 
bottomed creek not less than into the broad, kand- 
piercing bay. The whole indentation of the coast 
receives the manifuld oneness; the marsh grass 
stands refreshed iu it, the sands pass along the whis- 
per to have it emphasized and deepened by the cliffs, 
and the sails of human intercourse fill and speed upon 
the universal tonic. The magic of Puck is out-tray- 
elled. He said: “I'll put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes.” We have made much better 
time within the last fortnight. 

If human solidarity wishes to conspire, let it listen 
to the instruments and take note how they do it. 
From the fumbling and rustic bassoon, that boor with 
thick speech but struggling ambition, to the clarionet 
which sets him free intoa clear and piercing behavior, 
through the pastoral oboes and more polished and 
gentlemanly flutes, with some artificial wants of their 
own; from the double-bass whose grave humility is 
content to' support all the other strings of various 
quality till its latent and undeveloped feeling shivers, 
soars, Wails and triumphs, tip-toe ou the bridge of 
violins, and lifts there a palpitating human heart; 
from the least flexible and most ungainly brass, 
through the multiplying notes which learn to sound an 
alarm, connive at a rescue, summon pomp, second 
grardeur of movement, and put thrilling accents upon 
great moments of victory, till the keyed tubes soar 
with itall, and echo against the hearts of violins— 
how the instruments conspire! From the first vague, 
mysterious and undecided movement that has been 
their object through all the involutions of the theme, 
they surrender all their special characteristics, which 
have been slowly forming for a thousand years; nay, 
more than that, for Pompeii gave a bronze trombone 
to Europe, and the forms of trumpets and stringed 
instruments are as old us the great religions, and the 
Spartan flute was the progenitor of our clarionet. 
These traits, slow to develop as humanity itself is, 
yield to humanity's desires. When the hearts of all 
civilized countries are distracted with the same hopes, 
and burn with the same longing to reach unselfish 
harmony, the instruments cluster up and dowa on the 
same scale, like the angels ascending and descending 
Jacob's ladder, to marry the sky to every spot of 
earth. 

If fora moment they break into dissonances and 
portend a fatal schism in the divine intent, it is only a 
fine bluster of theirs to enhance a more delighttul 
resolution of all of them into a consent that makes 
all hearts deliver blood upou all cheeks. We look 
into each other's faces, and the first feeling is, ‘God 
has made of one blood all people.” That is the earli- 
#st, most prevailing text of the iastruments; they 
liberate themselves into a fraternizing sound; and, 
though their gitts are not upon an equality, their op- 
portunities are the same, and you are the tender vic- 
tim of rudeness redeemed by fineness, of fineness 
hurrying to blend with rudeness; & great tumultuous 
crowd that sees the pure, high table-land afar off, and 
works towards it, finds us in the way and drags us 
along in company, till we all emerge upon that place 
of unity, and litt up hearts, like banners, in an air of 
victory. [ft is a sound-pantomime of the conspiracy 
of mankind to become divinely accordant, and to 
fuse the patriotisms of nations into the harmony of 
the race. 

All the broad and simple emotions, which are like 

the constituents of our daily food, enter into this com- 
bination. No stilted and affected notions, no isolated 
clique-sentiments, are capable of assimilating with 
this primeval movement. But gladness, pathos, dread. 
comfort, fellowship, love-pains and blisses and the 
triumphs of manliness are there, as they are on every 
meridian that runs across our common gamut. EX- 
pectauion, Loo, is mustering in this crowd of aburigi- 
nal emotions, and the instruments catch the conta- 
Sion of it, and delight to lend all their gifts to hand it 
along to the moment when it seems to have attained 
something. At least, the hearers are impressed with 
the rapture of attaining, aad if an object were pres- 
ent the crowd would press toward it, envious of the 
instruureats. lt is a prophecy of glad tidings. and 
the people hear it gladly. 

Chorus and orchestra compose a caucus which de- 
cides that politics are out of time and have not 
learned the concert-pitch; they are rejected as unser- 
viceable. Music substitutes one word for all diplo- 
matic phrases and aristocratic prejudices. 1 is “Co- 
operation.” The syllables of that word stretch far- 
ther than the Atlantic cable, and will never have to 
be dredged for to repair a break. It can be pro- 
nounced in many keys, but, like a chord in whatso- 
ever key, it is an instantaneous age. It suggest 
how treaties may be modified before any parties meet 
to frame them ; before there is any quarrel to be settled. 
The whole of politics is anticipated by the organization 





of industry and thought on the ground that they are 
indispensable to each other, and that neither can domi- 
neer. Music rules men by the deference of all the 
instruments; all the gifts adjust a compromise in or- 
der to establish harmony. And that must be the key- 
note to the future international politics of the civil- 
ized world. 
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The Democratic National Convention met on 
Tuesday last, in Ford’s opera-house, Baltimore, 
and was called to order at 12 o’clock by August 
Belmont chairman of the national committee, 
who said, among other things :— 

At your last national convention, on the 4th of 
July, 1868, I predicted that the election of Gen- 
eral Grant would result in the gradual usurpa- 
tion of all the functions of the government by 
the executive and by Congress, to be enforced 
by the bayonets of a military despotism. The 
vast majority of the people of the United States 
have witnessed with grief and sorrow the cor- 
rectness of that prediction, and they look for- 
ward with fear and apprehension to the dangers 
which are threatening us if, by the reélection 
of General Grant, the .policy thus far pursued 
by the radical party be continued. 

The thinking men of both parties have become 
alive to the fact that we are now living under a 
military despotism, overriding the civil author- 
ity in many States of the Union. That by the 
enactment of arbitrary and unconstitutional 
laws, through a depraved majority in Congress, 
the rights of those States are infringed and 
trampled upon, and that Cesarism and central- 
ization are undermining the very foundations of 
our federal system, and are sweeping away the 
constitutional bulwarks erected by the wisdom 
of the fathers of the republic. These abuses 
have become so glaring that the wisest and 
best men of the Republican party have sev- 
ered themselves from the radical wing, which 
is trying tofasten upon the country another 
four years’ reign of corruption, usurpation 
and despotism; and whatever individual opin- 
ion we may entertain as to the choice of the 
candidate whom they have selected in opposi- 
tion to Gen. Grant, there cannot be any doubt 
of the patriotic impulses which dictated their 
action, nor can any fault be found with the 
platform of principles upon which they have 
placed their candidates. 

The resolutions of the Cincinnati convention 
are what the ‘country require, and they must 
command the hearty support of every patriot 
throughout the vast extent of our land in the 
struggle which is before us. We must look to 
principles and not men, and I trust that no per- 
sonal prejudice or predilections will deter us 
from doing our duty to the American people. 
General Grant has been a good and faithful 
soldier during our civil war. His stubborn and 
indomitable courage has helped to crown the 
Union arms with victory, and the American peo- 
ple have rewarded his services with the most 
unbounded generosity. I am willing to con- 
cede that his intentions, on taking the presiden- 
tial chair, were good and patriotic, but he has 
most signally and sadly tailed in the discharge 
of the high trust imposed upon him by the con- 
fidence of a grateful people. He is at this mo- 
ment the very personification of the misrule 
which is oppressing us. His selection is fraught 
with the most deplorable consequences for the 
welfare of the republic, and endangers the lib- 
erty of the people on the otherhand. Mr. Gree- 
ley has been heretofore a bitter opponent of the 
Democratic party, and the violent attacks 
against myself individually, which have from 
time-to-time appeared in his journal, certainly 
do not entitle him to any sympathy or prefer- 
ence at my hands; but Mr. Greeley represents 
the national and constitutional principles of the 
Cincinnati platform, and by his admirable and 
manly letter of acceptance he has shown that 
he is fully alive to theirspirit, and if elected he 
means to carry them out honestly and faithful- 
ly. Should you, therefore, in your wisdom de- 
cide to pronounce in favor of the Cincinnati 
candidates, I shall for one most cheerfully bury 
all past differences and vote and labor for their 
election with the same zeal and energy which I 
have supported heretofore, and mean ever to 
support, the candidates of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Belmont concluded by announcing his 
withdrawal from the national committee, a vin- 
dication of his party loyalty, and by introduc- 
ing Thomas Jefferson Randolph of Virginia, a 
grandson of the ex-President, as temporary 
chairman, whereupon the band played ‘‘Dixie.” 
Mr. Randolph remarked: ‘‘I remember fresh- 
ly every presidential contest from the first 
election of Jefferson to the present time, and 
I can say, with truth, that 1 remember none 
which involved higher questions of person- 
al liberty, local self-government, an honest 
administration and constitutional freedom than 
the present, or one which demanded of our par- 
ty and our people, and called for more, or more 
earnest, recourse to constitutional principles. 
It strikes me as the duty of this house and of 
this body to wrest the government from the 
hands of its present despotic and corrupt hold- 
ers, and to place it in honest hands, and to re- 
store to the citizens everywhere the proud con- 
sciousness of personal right, and to all the 
States a perfect integrity of local self-govern- 
ment; this with the recognition of supremacy 
of the civil constitution and the law will, in 
my judgment, discharge all our present duties.” 

Prayer followed from Rev. Henry Slicer, an 
old-time pro-slavery, malignant, brutal and 
coarse Democratic Methodistic parson of Balti- 
more. 

The various committees were then named, 
and the permanent organization took place, with 
Hon. James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin as Pres- 
ident. Among the Vice Presidents were Wm. 
H. McCrillis of Maine, G. N. W. Pitman of 
New Hampshire, W. T. Hariben of Vermont, 
D. D. Brodhead of Mass., Lyman Pierce of 
Rhode Island, and D. A. Daniels of Conn. 

Mr. President Doolittle followed in a lengthy 
speech, eulogizing the Missouri policy of fra- 
ternization, and hailing its sequence at Cin- 
cinnati, with the purpose of its present ratifica- 
tion. He said the union of liberal Republicans 
and Democrats means to-day, for all the other 
States of the South, what it has already done 
for Missouri. Instead of proscriptive test-oaths, 
suspension of the habeas corpus and military 
despotism, it means personal freedom for the 
pindividual and republican government for all. 
Thstead of negro supremacy upheld by proscrip- 
tion and the bayonet, it means equal rights to 
all men, white as well as black. Instead of 
thieving governments organized to plunder sub- 
jugated States, it means the domination once 
more of intelligence and integrity. Instead of 
strife, hate and robbery, it means justice, liber- 
ty, peace, loyalty and good-will; and, for our 
whole country, East, West, North and South, 
it means, instead of a war- president, trained 
only in a military school, and whose whole char- 
acter has been formed in the ideas, arts, habits, 
forces and despotism of military training, it 
means a peace-president, trained in the ideas, 
arts, blessings and republican simplicity of 
peace and universal freedom; of peace not en- 
chained, of liberty not under arrest, awaiting 
trial, sentence and execution by a drum-head 
court-martial, but that liberty and that peace 
which the constitution secures by placing the 
civil law above the sword, by preserving in full 
vigor the sacred writ of habeas corpus and the 
right of trial by jury. 

It means another thing, and perhaps the most 
important of them all. It means to arrest the 
centralization of power in the federal govern- 
ment. It means to assert the vital principles 
of our republican system, in which it lives and 
moves and has its very being: that constitutions 
are made by the people in their sovereign ca- 
pacity for the express purpose of defining and 
limiting the powers of the government, the 
powers of all govern State or national. 
It means that we are determined that presidents 
and governors, Congress and State Legisla- 
tures, and every department of the government, 
shall obey the constitution. It means, also, a 
genuine civil-service reform, beginning with the 
presidential office. It means to put an end for- 
ever to certain practices, which have grown up 
with this administration, which have driven so 
many of the ablest Republicans to join this lib- 
eral movement, and which have deeply wounded 
the hearts of all Republicans as well as Demo- 
erats in this country—practices which never 
existed under any other administration, which 
are but too well-known to all the world, and 
which our nation’s good reputation will be best 
consulted by not even naming. It means, also, 
to give strength and stability to our financial 
affairs by bringing honesty and economy and 
fidelity to every position, federal, state and 
municipal, where pnblic moneys are coliected 
and disbursed. It means, also, the honest pay- 
ment of all our obligations. It means to give 
higher tone and greater vigor to the administra- 
tion of our foreign and domestic affairs so as to 
command the respect and confidence of our own 





people and of all the civilized world. It means 





to place in the highest offices of our government 
men of whom all the world will say ‘‘They are 
honest and they are capable.” 

A great responsibility rests on this conven- 
tion. If its action shall be such—and I doubt 
not it will be—as to put an end to the misrule 
which, for the last few years, has afflicted our 
beloved country, this generation, and genera- 
tions to come after us, will remember, with 
pride and gratitude, the convention at Baltimore 
of the 9th of July, 1872. 

Amid long-continued applause Mr. Doolittle 
took his seat. 

The committee on credentials reported that 
all the State delegations were full, with no con- 
tested seats, and that the whole number of seats 
in the convention is 732. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, at 10 o’clock. 

On Wednesday morning the committee on 
resolutions made a report recommending the 
adoption of the resolutions already adopted at 
the liberal Republican convention at Cincinnati. 
In order that there should be no misapprehen- 
sion as to these resolutions, Mr. Burr, of Conn., 
the chairman, called for their reading in full, 
which was done, each plank being received with 
applause. The one-term plank was especially 
well received. A call for three cheers at the 
close elicited a partial response. Mr. Burr ex- 
plained that the resolutions were the Cincinnati 
platform exactly, nothing added, nothing ex- 
cluded. This platform was adopted in commit- 
tee by all the States except Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Oregon. He moved the 
adoption of the report, and moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Bayard of Del., Mr. Bailey of Penn., Mr. 
Saulsbury of Del., and others, vehemently op- 
posed this motion as introducing gag-law. But 
the convention sustained the call tor the previous 
question by 525 to 182. On the question of the 
adoption of the motion, Mr. Bayard spoke at 
length, saying the democratic masses of the coun- 
try demand of this convention that the expression 
which you shall give shall not be merely the cut- 
and-dried language of another, but that it shall 
be the expression of the unterritied, clear, out- 
spoken wishes of the Democratic party itself. 
Are we not entitled to it? I consider that we are, 
and for that reason I did constantly move amend- 
ments which were utterly rejected. The tech- 
nicalities of parliamentary law were adopted to 
exclude them, and we stand here to-day and 
shall probably, according to the expression of 
this assembly, go before the country without, for 
the first time in the history of our party, an in- 
dependent expression of its cherished senti- 
ments. Is the convention ready for it? I am 
not. ; : 

What is it to-day that puts us morallye in 
chains? Is it not the interference by the fed- 
eral government in the local concerns of the 
States? Is it not tyranny and usurpation which, 
under the garb of constitutional amendments, 
under the garb of statutes, passed in alleged 
accordance with these amendments, throttle to- 
day the voice of the American people? I ask 
you how came it that men-of-war, with guns 
ready shotted and run out for action, were 
placed at the foot of your peaceful streets two 
years ago, on the day of your election? What 
brought vessels of war, with that American flag, 
of which we are so proud, at the masthead? 
What brought them at the foot of your peace- 
ful streets ready to sweep from the high- 
way of your city citizens engaged in their 
peaceful and orderly avocations, should the 
word of command be given? What brought a 
military expedition with all the formality of war 
and with all the preparations of a hostile mili- 
tary expedition? What brought that into the 
heart of the great city of New York, two years 
ago? Iwilltell you. It was the exercise by 
Congress of pretended power ‘under the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the consti- 
tution of the United States, that was intended 
to crush the South, and it reicted upon the 
North, and the North must be stricken down by 
the same power that has prostrated the unhappy 
South in the dust. Gentlemen, I appeal to you 
on this subject; there should be some expression 
of ourown upon the subject. If feeling for our 
Southern brethren will not tempt you to it, let 
selfishness dictate to you that you must take 
care of them in order that you may guard your- 
selves. Why is there not some expression upon 
this subject by this assembly? After all, is this 
not the great point? Give us a free election, an 
election undisturbed by federal money, by fed- 
eral threats, by federal officials, by federal bay- 
onets. Unchain the great heart of the Ameri- 
can people and let them vote freely, and then 
we will have rulers who shall bring us peace, 
and put an end to those questions which are 
now agitating the country. [Applause.] Why 
do you seek to enter upon past issues? Your 
platform does so. You are asking men now to 
deny the votes that they gave two and three 
years ago on the subject of these amendments. 
Why ask it?) Why insist upon it if the issues 
are settled as your chairman has declared?) Why 
do you resuscitate them and put them forward 
for the purpose of disturbing a plain, straight- 
forward issue between tyranny and freedom 
and between limited government and unqualified 
despotism? [Applause. ] 

Mr. O'Connor of South Carolina, followed in 
effort to break the force of Mr. Bayard’s sug- 
gestions. All other issues should be merged in 
the single one of defeating the present national 
administration. The reconstruction acts and 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth constitu- 
tional amendments had been accepted. Public 
opinion was higher than governments and supe- 
rior to any declarations by conventions. ‘There 
was nothing left as an issue now but to save the 
nation from destruction by corruption. As to 
the fifteenth amendment, he would be the last 
man to attempt to wrest from the four millions 
of freedmen the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Regan of Texas, acknowledged that the 
Democratic party could not succeed at this elec- 
tion witha distinct Democratic platform. There- 
fore, they had come here to unite with their 
brethren from the whole country in affecting 
such an arrangement as will unite the Demo- 
crats with all honest opponents of the adminis- 
tration. It was wisdom, therefore, to take the 
Cincinnati platform. Why refuse to accept the 
situation, and make the best of it? 

The platform was adopted, 670 to 62, Dela- 
ware’s vote of ‘‘No” being received with hisses. 
A ballot for a Presidential candidate followed, as 
follows :— 

Whole number of ballots............. 

Horace Greeley of New York. .636 
James Black of Pennsylvania. 21 
James A. Bayard of Delaware. 16 
Groesbeck of Ohio.... 2 
Blanks.... : 

Gov. Hoffman pledged t New York 
for Greeley, and on motion of Mr. Wallace of 
Penn., the vote for a Presidential candidate was 
made unanimous, with only a few dissentients, 
amid great cheering and music from the band. 

The vote on Vice President followed :— 

Whole number of ballots ...... Scie eT OS 

B. Gratz Brown of Missouri..713 
Gov. Stevenson of Kentucky... 6 
Blanks ..... 

The nomination was made unanimous. Vari- 
ous complimentary votes were passed, and at 
1.30 the convention adjourned. 
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A Democratic Anti-Greeley Protest. 

An anti-Greeley Democratic convention met 
at one o'clock, Wednesday. The following 
named gentlemen were named as permanent 
officers :— 

President—Samuel J. Bayard of New Jersey. 

Vice Presidents—S. E. F. Stokes of South 
Carolina, James Sweeney of Pennsylvania, 
Ezra Keyser of Texas and Jesse Miller of West 
Virginia. 

Secretaries—James G. Underwood of Con- 
necticut and 8S. J. Chute of New York. 

Mr. Bayard on taking the chair said this con- 
vention was here to-day to resent the foul con- 
spiracy formed some time ago for the destruc- 
tion of the Democratic party. This convention 
represents the vast masses of the Democrats, 
whose voice is not there heard. Those here 
present will continue to hold up the old flag, 
and if the conspirators throw it down we will 
take it up and bid defiance to the outrage sought 
to be perpetrated. Political coalitions never 
succeed. Coalitions are founded on bargain 
and sale; we cannot tell who the buyers and 
the takers are, but the taint will remain. When 
Greeley was nominated at Cincinnati a howl of 
contempt everywhere took place, but combina- 
tions followed. Paper after paper hoisted a 
signal of distress and went over to his support, 
and now we see the result in the proceedings at 
the Opera House in the nomination of Greeley 
and Brown. 

A committee appointed Tuesday presented an 
address, in part as follows, which was adopt- 
ed :— 

In view of the action which has this day been 
taken by the Democratic national convention, 
sitting in this city, in the adoption of a platform 
in its main features distinctively Republican, 
and the nomination as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of a man who for years has been the most 
bitter and implacable enemy of the Democratic 
party, this conference of Democrats from differ- 
ent States of the Union has been convened to 


take such acticn as the honor and safety of the 
Democratic cause and the interest of the coun- 
try demand; and as preliminary to, and in justi- 
fication of, our proposed action we hereby de- 
clare that the aforesaid proceedings of the said 
national convention are a virtual dissolution of 
the hitherto existing organization of the Demo- 
cratic party; that they are an unconditional 
abandonment of the principles of the Democratic 
party, and the acceptance of such as are con- 
flicting and irreconcilable with them; that by 
this action the said convention, as claiming to 
represent the Democratic party, has been false 
to its obligations of duty to principle, to regard 
for consistency, and to every sentiment of politi- 
eal honor; and as it can represent the Demo- 
cratic party only by adherence to its principles, 
and can make nominations which the Democrats 
are bound to support only by naming candidates 
who are known and recognized Democrats, 
therefore, the action which it has taken, so far 
from being binding as the action of the Demo- 
cratic party should be, is spurned by all true 
Democrats and resisted with unyielding tenacity 
and to the utmost extremity. 

We recommend that our Democratic fellow- 
citizens in the several States do form Democratic 
State organizations and do all in their power 
to check the growing defection from Demo- 
cratic principles; and we further suggest and 
recommend that a convention be held at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on Saturday, the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1872, to take such steps as may be deemed 
prudent and essential. 

Mr. Bettey of New, York said they should not 
make a nomination at the present time. He 
wanted a true Democrat as a candidate for Pres- 
ident. = 

A resolution was offered and adopted for the 
appointment of a committee to secure the at- 
tendance of delegates to a national convention 
at Louisville. 

A series of resolutions recommending certain 
things to the national convention were laid on 
the table, and the convention adjourned. 
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Greeley and the Democracy. 

Iforace Greeley has secured the object of his 
long ambition—the nomination by a powerful 
party of himself for the presidency. What has 
ever been regarded as a ludicrous fuible on the 
part of the ‘‘philosopher” has, by cunning po- 
litical management, become an important his- 
torical fact. It was no slight manwuvering that 
has accomplished this result, but the dexterous 
manipulation of some of the most cunning and 
unscrupulous politicians in the country. First, 
seizing a mass meeting at Cincinnati that was 
without a constituency to bring his name before 
the country as a candidate, they have followed 
that success up, through promises and persua- 
sions of a doubtful sort, by capturing an organ- 
ization that long disputed the control of this 
country. ‘The times were favorable to this re- 
sult, it must be acknowledged. The 
cratic party, long out of power, were weary with 
their enforced abstinence from official honors 
and emoluments. The ambition of a single 
man, advantageously situated at the head of a 
great journal, who was willing to promise to 
recognize the leaders of his life-long political 
enemies, presented the motive for stooping to 
conquer, if conquer it could be. At all events, 
as we have heretofore remarked, the chances of 
success were better with Greeley, though an 
opponent, than by a distinct party nomination. 
They have now taken the chance, and the result 
will show whether with wisdom or not. 

As between Grant and the Republican party 
on the one hand, and Greeley and the Demo- 
cratic party on the other, we cannot believe the 
loyal and substantial men of the country will 
hesitate. If what is at the bottom of the heart 
of the Democratic party can be discerned it will 
be found to be a rancor and hate, smothered or 


Demo- 


repressed, it is true, but none the less in exist- 
ence, towards the Republican leaders and party. 
Senator Bayard of Delaware showed this in his 
speech against the adoption of the Cincinnati 
platform. He was tvo sagacious to be deluded 
himself by specious, statements, and too honest 
to have his fellow Democrats tied unresistingly 
to the car of triumph of the New York politi- 
cians. Ife does not believe that any of the past 
issues are dead—certainly not that the late con- 
stitutional amendments are to be accepted as 
guides for political action. Read his remarks, 
and see the entertainment promised for ‘the 
country if Greeley and his new allies succeed. 
The restoration of old-fashioned elections in the 
South, the subjection of the colored people once 
more, non-interference with the midnight atroc- 
ities of the ku-klux; these are what are meant 
by ‘‘military expeditions,” ‘‘feeling for our 
Southern brethren,” ‘‘prostrating the unhappy 
South,” and all the other catchwords of the 
semi-rebellious element of the country. To 
suppose that the loyal American people, after 
what they have suffered and secured, are to re- 
store the authors of the country’s woes to pow- 
er—and led, too, by an ambitious apostate to 
life-long sentiments of liberty and justice—is to 
hold that the dearest interests of life are the 
baubles of personal and political vanity. We 
search in vain, in speech or resolution, for a 
single recantation of the heresies of the Demo- 
cratic party that led to the late rebellion—a sin- 
gle acknowledgment of its errors of advice or 
action during the war—or a single purpose to 
maintain the supremacy of the loyal element in 
the administration of affairs. To expect a 
plucked and bruised victim of the midnight gar- 
roteer wiil smile upon his stealthy and dastard- 
ly assailant is no more preposterous than to ask 
the lacerated hearts of our people to beat re- 
sponsively to the cooing solicitations of the men 
who plunged our nation into the fearful straits 
of national disintegration, 





The Democratic Party and its Can- 
date. 

The ‘fitness of things” should rule in _poli- 
tics as in other concerns of life. Perhaps the 
Democracy think it is so in the choice of Hor- 
ace Greeley as their candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. At any rate, he seems to have had, hitherto, 
very clear and decided views of the party; and 
this familiarity with its character and purposes 
may have been what has secured for him so 
marked a degree of favor. It will be rather 
entertaining, at least, to observe the ‘‘unterri- 
fied” bawling themselves hoarse for a standard- 
bearer who has put on record such opinions as 


these concerning them :— 

If there were not a newspaper, nor a common 
school, in the country, the Democratic party 
would be stronger than it is. Neither element- 
ary instruction nor knowledge of transpiring 
events is necessary to teach the essential arti- 
cles of the Democratic creed: ‘‘Love rum and 
hate niggers.” The less one learns and knows, 
the more certain he is to ‘vote the reg'lar ticket, 
from A to Izzard.” But Republicanism rests 
on a radically different basis, and is sustained by 
wholly diverse considerations. It lives by in- 
telligence; it dies in the murky, stifling atmos- 
phere of ignorance. Canvass almost any town- 
ship in the land, and distinguish those who take 
from those who fail to take a newspaper, and 
you will find that two-thirds of those who take 
vote Republican, while three-fourths of those 
who read nothing but a chance newspaper 
picked up for a few moments in a bar-room vote 
the Democratic ticket, and will not be per- 
suaded to touch any other.— Tribune, October 
11, 1867. 

To smoke is a Democratic virtue; to chew is 
that virtue intensified; to drink rum is that vir- 
tue in the superlative.—7ridune, October 25, 
1867. 

This would amount to six in a bed, exclusive 
of any other vermin, for every Democratic 
couch in the State of New York, including 
those at Sing Sing and Auburn.— 7ridune, Oc- 
tober 30, 1867. : 

If Democracy has concocted or borrowed an 
‘interference theory” which justifies such med- 





dling it isa worse theory than even we had sup- 


posed. All do know that there are several hun- 
dred thousand mulattoes in this country; and 
we presume no one has any serious doubt that 
the fathers of at least nine-tenths of them are 
white Democrats. And we hold that those 
Democrats, if they will have yellow children, 
might better than otherwise treat their mothers 
respectively as wives after the laudable pattern 
of that eminent Democrat, Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Johnson.— 7 ribune, December 10, 1367. 

First—What proportion of the voters at the 
Five Points and kindred districts of our city 
have usually sympathized and voted with the 
Republican and with the Democratic parties re- 
spectively ? 

Second—What proportion of those voters is 
likely to vote for black enfranchisement North 
or South? 

Third—How will it compare with the vote of 
the intelligent, moral, industrious farmers of 
this State, or of New England, on the same 
question ? 

Fourth— How do the blacklegs, pugilists, 
keepers of dens of ill-fame, criminals, and those 
who are popularly designated ‘‘roughs.” stand 
on this issue? How would the World like to 
have the question of impartial suffrage decided 
by the votes of the members in good standing 
of all the churches and synagogues in the coun- 
try? Would it not feel more contident of such 
a verdict as it desires, if these were not to vote 
at all, while the dog-fanciers, cock-tighters, 
shoulder-hitters, gamblers and rowdies - were 
polled to decide tne great issue ? 

We shall see whether the World dare give 
candid responses to our inquiries. It often 
talks sneeringly of Republican morality, sobric- 
ty, decency, ete., etc., as though they were pre- 
posterous, Pharisaic assumptions. Now let us 
see what is its own estimate of the relative mor- 
al worth of the two great parties.— 7'ribune, 
December 27, 1867. 

The World recently gave a graphic account 
of the dens and denizens which give character 
to the Five Points and other ‘slums” of our 
city—a class perhaps lower in the scale of being 
than can be found in any heathen city on earth. 
We thereupon asked our contemporary to state 
frankly whether the pugilists, blacklegs, thieves, 
burglars, keepers of dens of prostitution, ctc., 
ete., who make up so large a share of our city’s 
inhabitants, were not almost unanimously Dem- 
ocrats ?— Tribune, January 4, 1368. 

Point wherever you please to an clection 
district which you will pronounce morally rot- 
ten—given up in great part to debauchery and 
vice—whose voters subsist mainly by keeping 
policy-ottices, gambling-houses, grog-shops and 
darker dens of intamy—and that district will be 
tound giving a large majority for that which 
styles itself the Democratic party 
is the instinct, the sympathetic chord which at- 
taches them so uniformly to that party ?— 7'rib- 
une, March 7, 1868. 





The Effect of the New Tariff and 
Tax Law. 

Agis well understood, the new tariff and tax law 
is in two parts—the first pertaining to the tariff, 
which goes into effect on the first of August; the 
second to internal revenue matters, and is opera- 
tive October first. The Journal has been exam- 
ining the law critically, and finds that the follow- 
ing are the principal articles carried into the free 
list: Coffee, tea, aqua fortis, Bologna sausages, 
bed-feathers, bones, books printed twenty years 
since, borax, camphor, camomile flowers, char- 

oal, copper (old) from American ships, fire- 
wood, ginger-root, hides and horsehair, ising- 
glass, jalap, Malacca joints, jute butts, litho- 
graphic stones, logs, maccaroni and vermacelli, 
madder, meerchaum, mustard sced, nux vomica, 
essential oils, olives and orange buds, paper 
stock, railroad ties, straw, teazcls, tin, umbrella 
stocks, whalebone. In addition to these arti- 
cles, all lumber, hemp, manila, iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails and bolts, copper and 
composition metal necessary for the construc- 
tion of vessels built in the United States for use 
in our foreign trade, are to be freed from duty 
upon proof of their use for the above purpose. 
Most of these would seem to be materials for 
wooden vessels, but a large part of them may 
be used for iron steamships, for even bars may 
be rolled into iron plates. Many articles not 
enumerated are carried also into the free list, 
and the change must give a great stimulus to 
commerce. 

We may now expect lower prices for gas, for 
the new act not only abolishes the impost on 
gas, but reduces the duty on coal from one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per ton to seventy-five 
cents per ton, and the duty on fine coal from the 
highest point to forty cents per ton. These im- 
portant changes will reduce the prices of both soft 
and hard coal as well as the cost of gas. A very 
important reduction is made on salt, which must 
greatly benefit our fishermen and packers of 
provisions—on salt in bulk, per one hundred 
pounds, from eighteen to eight cents; on salt in 
bags, per one hundred pounds, from twenty-four 
to twelve cents. All salt used in curing fish, 
either on the water or the land, is admitted free ; 
and a drawback is given on all spirit exported, 
and also on tools ffam foreign material shipped 
to foreign ports. The duty on potatoes is re- 
duced from twenty-five to fifteen cents per 
bushel. As the duty is payable in gold, this 
will probably effect a reduction of more than 
ten cents per bushel in the retail price and at- 
tract a superior article fromthe Provinces. A 
reduction of five per cent. is made upon leather. 
The duty on chicory is reduced from five to one 
cent per pound. 

On timber there is 
one cent per 
and white-wood 
dollar 


ten 
on 


from 
foot: 
boards 


a reduction 
per cent. to cubic 
hemlock, sycamore 
from twenty per cent. to 
thousand; on pine and other boards from 
twenty per cent. to two dollars per thousand ; 
on shingles, clapboards and laths, a reduction 
to a light specific duty; on ginger from cight to 
three cents per pound; on chocolate trom seven 
to five cents per pound; on camphor refined 
from forty to five cents per pound; on sal soda 
from ten dollars to five dollars per ton; on 
corks and cork-bark from fifty to thirty cents 
per pound; on fruit as follows: currants, five 
cents to one cent per pound; figs, five cents 
to two and one-half cents per pound; raisins, 
five cents to two and one-half cents per pound; 
dates and prunes, two cents to one cent per 
pound; saltpetre crude, two and one-half cents 
to one cent per pound. Ten per cent. has also 
been taken from the duties on manufactures of 
wool, cotton and iron, and green wool also. 
These changes must benefit our Mediterranean 
trade, and also our trade with India. A_ slight 
reduction is made in the duties on paper, but 
the abolition of all duties on esparto and all 
grapes and other materials used in the manu- 
facture of paper, and ina variety of acids and 
other chemicals, will help the paper-makcrs. 

To those who question the policy of repealing 
the duties on tea and coffee it may well be re- 
plied that they form a very important part of 
the eonsumption of the operative. Mr. Wells 
has shown that half his expenses are for food 
and groceries, and less than one-fourth of them 
for clothing. ‘To relieve articles of food from 
charges relieves the operative more than the 
removal of duties upon clothing, and nearly 
half our remaining duties are on textiles or | 
their materials. 
The new act repeals all our internal taxes ex- | 
cept those on banks, beer, tobacco and spirits, 
and the small stamps on checks and proprietary 
It at once removes the charges on 


one per 


medicines. 
deeds, leases, mortgages, contracts, and other 
legal instruments. It also exempts from taxes 
all deposits in savings banks between $500 and 
32000. By this act, also, the several taxes on | 
spirit are consolidated into a single impost of | 
seventy cents a gallon, and those on manufac- | 
tured tobacco cut down from an average of | 
twenty-four cents to a uniform tax of twenty 
cents per pound. These changes may facilitate 
collection without diminishing income, for it is | 





a serious question whether lower duties would | 
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not check evasion and improve revenue. The 
income tax also is now terminated, and if we 
include this, the diminution of taxes and duties 
this year exceeds sixty million dollars; but as 
the growth or elasticity of revenue exceeds 
twenty-four million dollars a year for the last 
two years, and the reduction of our interest ac- 
count during the same time exceeds fourteen 
million dollars, their aggregate of sixty-two 
million dollars exceeds the reduction of duties 
and taxes, and we may reasunably expect to 
maintain our surplus and reduce our debt one 
hundred million dollars yearly two years more, 
and then be ready again to apply the pruning 
knife. Liquors and tobacco will soon take care 
of the interest and principal of our debt. Our 
legislators might have gone a little farther with- 
out impairing revenue. A reduction on brandy, 
cigars and ladies’ gloves would have checked 
smuggling and increased revenue. It is safe to 
predict that the nation will soon have it in its 
power to make further reductions. 





The Origin of Evangelical Doctrines, 

The Commonwealth says that “evangelicals” 
are “the Conservatives of religion, having their 
rvots ages away back in heathenism, reverenc- 
ing what Bacon designates as ‘idols.”” Is not 
our friend Slack a littie too sweeping in his as- 
sertion? . If the ‘tradical” editor will make 
a tew points, be a little more detinite as to our 
heathenish ancestry, we will read with care 
and we hope with profit. — Watchman und Re- 
flector, July 4. 

In response, we submit the following well-at- 
tested facts, which it is to be hoped Dr. Oln- 
stead will ‘tread with care and we hope with 
profit.” 

l. The Evangelical Doctrine of the Trinity is 
of Heathen Origin. On the great obelisk of 
the Major Circus at Rome is an inscription that 
reads thus: ‘‘*Megas Theos, the Great God. 
Theogentos, the Begotten of God; and Pam- 
phegges, the All-Bright (Apollo, the Spirit).” 
Heraclide and Porphyre give a famous oracle of 
Serapis or Osiris, a celebrated Egyptian deity, 
which translated reads: ‘‘All is God in the be- 
ginning; then the Word and the Spirit; three 
Gods coéngendered together and united in one.” 
Dacier, in his translation of Plato, shows that 
he recognized the trinity, particularly ‘tin the 
Epinomis.” He says: ‘*Plato establishes as prin- 
ciple, the First Good; the Word (or Intelli- 
gence); andthe Soul. The First Good is God; 

. the Word (or Intelligence) is the Son of 
this first good, who begets him similar to him- 
self; and the Soul, which is the term between 
the Father and the Son, is the Holy Spirit.” 
The Holy Father Augustine confessed that: the 
heathen held a trinity nearly simi- 
lar to that he believed in. ‘The learned Mac- 
robius, a most distinguished antiquarian of the 


nations 


lifth century, gives a summary of ancient theol- 
ogy which contains a true trinity, of which that 
vt the Papists and the self-styled ‘tevangelicals” 
is ‘almost a perect copy.” The Jews had no 
knowledge of the trinity; therefore it was not 
derived trom them. The evidence is conclusive 
that it is of pagan origin. 

2. The Evangelical Doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body ts of Heathen Origin. As with 
the doctrine of the trinity, so with this; it is 
not taught in the Old ‘Testament, and was not 
generally accepted by the Jews. But many of 
the heathen nations believed in it. Zoroaster 
taught and all the ancient Persians believed it. 
Che Parsees of the present day still hold to it. 
(See Hyde, on the Religion of the Persians; also 
Plutarch; Article, ‘Isis and Osiris.”) 
in his Epistle 40, shows that many of the Stoics 
believed in this doctrine, and Pliny (Bk. 7, ch. 
45) Democritus thus: ‘Vain is the 
promise made by Democritus that we shall live 
again.” Phoeylides, a Greek poet, who wrote 
more than 500 years betore the Christian era, 


Seneca, 


derides 


says: ‘‘[t is impious to disperse the remains of 
man, for the ashes and the bones of the dead 
will come again to light, and will become similar 


The Sybilline verses treat of the 


to the gods.” 
resurrection of the body, and so does Virgil's 
‘CEneid” (Bk. 6.), though not so distinctly. 
Josephus in his ‘‘Antiquities” (Bk. 18, ch. 2), 
says that the more intelligent portion of the 
Jewish people did not believe the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. Where did those 
who did believe it find it? Josephus says that 
during the captivity in Babylon, beginning 587 
B. C., the Jews borrowed from the pagans many 
religious practices, ceremonies, rites and doc- 
trines ; and among them no doubt was this highly 
irrational doctrine of the resurrection and reviv- 
ification of the human body after it has mouldered 
back to its original dust. Tatian, the eminent 
defender of the primitive Christians, A. D. 170, 
rejects the doctrine, as does the distinguished 
Father and Bishop Synesius in the beginning of 
the fifth century. The latter says frankly that 
since it is ‘fa sacred mystery,” he shall ‘‘pub- 
licly profess and preach this doctrine, though it is 
not his personal belief.” May it not be that Dr. 
Olmstead and some other of the more intelligent 
of the Christian fathers of our day really re- 
ject this doctrine in its naked literalness, and 
yet preach and teach it as a religious mystery ? 
Many conservative Unitarians, if questioned as 
to their belief in the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the general resurrection, will assert their ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine most stoutly; but, on 
questioning them carefully, we shall find that 
what they believe inis the resurrection and con- 
tinued life of the spirit, not the body. 

In a recent conversation with a distinguished 
D. D., in the Orthodox Congregational denomi- 
nation, the pastor of a large society in one of 
the cities of Massachusetts, he confessed to us 
that he had outgrown many of these evangeli- 
cal doctrines, as that of the verbal and plenary 
inspiration of scripture; and so, he said, had 
many of his brethren in the ministry. But the 
popular mind, he added, worked slowly, and 
perhaps was not yet fully prepared to hear the 
whole truth on that subject advocated in’ the 
evangelical pulpit. 

A Methodist D. D., attending the conference 

at Worcester, last spring, said substantially the 

same to us respecting the doctrine of eternal 

punishment. So also Henry Ward Beecher, a 
dozen years ago, declared to us that in his opin- 
ion there was not a particle of evidence that 
the first day of the weck is more holy than the 
second or the seventh; but if he should say so 
in his pulpit in so many words, Lewis Tappan 
and some other excellent men would be offended ; 
so he “must feed them with milk till they were 
able to bear meat.” 

This evangelical policy, christened by Beech- 


er and others ‘Christian expediency,” is the 





jand the esoteric--the public and private faith, 
iwhich such men as Channing and Parker repu- 
i diated with the utmost loathing, and which all 


| for himself, he is too intelligent to place any 
| eonfidence in the oracles and divinations of 


come intelligent; so that he shall not openly 


old heathen distinction between the exoteric 


radicals reject as especially reprehensible. In 
one of his dialogues Cicero puts this into the 


mouth of Cotta, a pagan priest. He says that, 


the popular faith; but something of this sort is 
necessary for the common people until they be- 


oppose it. 





of ordinary property. 
dent of the United States and persons of wealth 
and eminence can support a cottage at Long 


place” in the good old town of 
Massachusetts. 
in the commonwealth. 
antiquarian historians tell us that it was incor- 
porated in 1640, others in 1641; but, whoever is 
correct, it is certain that it is an old historie 
town. 
chusetts Bay, twenty-five miles from 
and fifteen northwest from Plymouth, the shire 
town and early home of the pilgrims. 


and other dignitaries, and an immense crowd of 
people. Minister Bancroft was present and de- 
livered an address. In the early part of the 
present century, Stein was the Bismarck of 
Germany. He it was who found Prussia crushed 
and humbled by Napoleon, and who saw in pop- 
ular education not only the new birth of the na- 
tion, but her chief defense. He was the founder 
of the university of Bonn as well as of the 
Prussian common-school system. His labors 
for Germany made Sadowa and Sedan inevitable. 


Resutts oF THE “JUBILEE.” — Counting the 
guarantee fund at its full value, $202,000, and 
estimating the coliseum at from $25,000 to 
$50,000, there are assets as the result of the 
late festival of some $50,000. The receipts 
from admissions amounted to about $430,000, 
and the expenses from $550,000 to $600,000. 
The feeling of the executive committee is one 
of pride and satisfaction only that they have 
been the means of giving so excelleat a festival 
to Boston and America. They are deliberating 
whether they can render further service to the 
city by a grand industrial and art exposition and 
bazaar in the coliseum next fall, and so dis- 
charge their obligations without calling on the 
guarantors, or at once dispose of the building 
and close out their indebtedness by paying down 
the amounts they have severally pledged. They 
will do either with equal pleasure, as all the 
considerations involved in the matter may seem 
best after careful thought. Whatever is the 
final conclusion, the claims of Mr. Gilmore on 
the committee and the community will not be 
overlooked, tor the committee feel that Mr. Gil- 
more is second to no citizen in enhancing the 
We question 
ifa warmer triendship ever existed than that be- 


reputation and fame of our city. 


tween Mr. Gilmore and each member of the 
executive Committee. 


Messrs. HigGinson anp Wassoyx.—Col. T. 
W. Higginson returned to his home at Newport, 
He 
says, we hear, that American polities look dim 


last week, after adeligitful trip to Europe. 
across the water. As for himself we opine that 
though not an enthusiastic Grant man, still as 
between Grant and the Republicans, azainst 
(rreeley and the Demucrats, there can be no 
doubt of his position, and he will go for Grant 
and Wilson. 

Mr. D. A. Wasson writes us from Hanover, 
Germany, under date of the 22d ult. :— We 
havetiedup here for the present. We have seen 
no American paper but the New York Herald, 
and but two copies of that, since leaviag, almost 
amonth ago. America becomes interesting at 
this distance, and so I should buy Comoaon- 
wealths at fitty cents apiece if they were to be 
had. We like here well, but do not admire the 
climate. Our cloudless skies are unknown, and 
[should say that the sweet freshness of our 
morning air is equally unknown. But perhaps 
we do not rise early enough to know.  Ameri- 
cans should take good care of themselves here 
at first, so we are told, and so we learn from 
experience. What a bother there is about that 
believe we behave better than the 
That little old dunderhead of a Lord 
Russell should be taken care of by his friends. 


treaty! I 
Enylish. 


Hope you are all well and jolly!” 


Titton uvon Birp.—It would be a loss to 
general politics if the finest rhetorician in the 
country should not be heard upon ‘one of the 
ablest politicians” of Massachusetts through a 
Boston 
Age :— 

We had a very pleasant call, the other day, 
from Hon. F. W. Bird, of Massachusetts, one 
of the ablest politicians and shrewdest observ- 
ers of men and things in that State, and the 
founder of the famous Bird Club which has had 
great influence in Massachusetts politics. He 
was suffering from indisposition, but was over- 
flowing with enthusiasm for Mr. Greeley, of 
whose election he has not the shadow of a doubt. 
What he knows of Grant neutralizes any and 
every fear he may have of his distinguished 
rival, and makes him look upon any change 
which shall break the despotism of this corrupt 
administration as a national blessing. Mr. Bird 
is a remarkable man, with a finely-chiselled 
Grecian face, and a head that one of the old 
gods might have been proud to carry, with a 
inind of wonderful rapidity of movement and 
intense convictions. He forms an opinion 
while most men are merely thinking over the 
data, and when he forms an opinion he is usually 
willing to go to the stake for it. This makes 
him appear opinionated, but his opinions are 
usually sound, and it is a real luxury, in these 
days of loose thinking, when so many men are 
hanging about on any and all ‘sides of great 
public issues, to meet a man of positive con- 
victions, whose opinions are solid and clean-cut 
as new eagles from the mint, and whose state- 
ments drive like spikes through the toughest 
subjects he talks about. You can always tie to 
the head of one of his assertions with as much 
safety as to a post or pier. Moreover there is a 
breadth of genuine catholicity and a depth of 
generosity in his nature which make him a fa- 
vorite even with his opponents. It was years 
ayo, in the old days when employers bullied and 
coerced their employes, that on the eve of a 
hotly-contested election he called together the 
men who worked in his paper-mill at Walpole, 
and after paying them their weekly earnings, 
said—he always loved to make speeches— 
“Gentlemen: Monday is electionday. It is the 
duty of every American citizen to vote. I want 
every man in my employ to vote on Monday 
next. No man shall come back to work for me 
on Tuesday who has not voted on Monday. 
And, further, I insist that every man in my em- 
ploy shall vote as [tell him. I will discharge 
the first man of you who does not vote exactly 
as Ido. And I shall vote just as J please. No 
man who votes in any other way can have work 
in this mill. Now go up to my house and get a 
turkey apiece for election-dinner.” 


paper. So we copy from the Golden 


“‘SumMER Resorts.” — Editor Commonwealth: 


sensible article headed as above. There are 
many persons who annually roam about seeking 
comfort and quietude in some ‘cool, seques- 
tered spot” near the seashore, where the accome 
modations are simply comfortable and unassum- 
ing, and the expenses within the means of those 
Forwho but the Presi- 


Branch and Newport? And yet, within thirty 


miles of Boston, on a line of railway where 
the scenery of nature is enhanced by historic 
associations, can be found a retreat ‘‘where,” 
in the language of patient Job, ‘‘the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 
I refer to what is commonly known as ‘‘Brant 
Rock,” which is situated at the ‘jumping-off 


Marshfield, 
This is one of the oldest towns 


Some of the learned 


It is very pleasantly situated on Massa- 


> 
soston, 


Till 


within a year or so that ‘‘relic of barbarism'’— 
the stage-coach—came rumbling into town at 
six o'clock every night, freighted with passen- 
gers who had come to Cohasset on the South 
Shore Railroad to take the coach for Marshfield. 


But no longer do the foaming steeds gallop over 


the dusty road with their heavy burden of tired 
humanity; but the ‘iron horse” with his tireless 
powers comes snorting over the rails, which re- 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Vow STEIN, THE PRUSsIAN Epecator.—A | 


| monument to Liaron von Stein, or Altenstein, as | me 
d. was unveiled, this | hours’ ride from Boston, the cars will take you 
, was 


to Marshfield station in an hour and a half with 


{ 


he is more generally calle 
week, at Nassau, in Germany, in the presence of 


Empero 


minds one that Marshfield has removed to Bos- 
ton; or, at least, is twenty miles nearer the 


tropolis. Instead of between three and four 


r William, the empress, the crown prince | far greater ease than a fifteen-miles stage jolt 
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lere are some who think the railroad no im- 


Brovement to the town; probably they have 
ever “hopped out of bed” in a hurry, taken a 


ch in their hand and ran for Hatch’s coach, 
then, when arriving in the city, felt ex- 


-hausted and entirely unfitted for business. 
Why, a minister of the gospel, an orthodox 
‘preacher, once told me that after riding from 
Cohasset he felt inno mood to ‘eat, drink or 


ray,” and it is about so. 

To those who wish to get an ocean breeze 
which will be genuine, at a moderate outlay, I 
advise atrip over the Duxbury and Cohasset Rail- 
road, taking the cars at the Old Colony depot 
in Boston. On arriving at Marshfield stages 
will be in readiness to transport “bag and bag- 
gage” to ‘‘Brant Rock.” By the way, while I 
am writing about the railroad, I will add that 
for its convenience the people of this town are 
indebted in a large measure to the earnest, in- 
defatigable labors of Hon. Nathaniel H. Whit- 
ing, of this place, in its embryo stages. Mr. 
Whiting is well-known in Boston, and is a mem- 
ber of the Custom House force under Judge 
Russell. He is an old anti-slavery war-horse, 
and is an able, clear-headed, even eloquent, 
man, whom I always delight to listen to, and 
whom I have always loved to defend when he 
has been ungenerously assailed. If I had the 
making of Congressmen, Senators or Governors, 
Nathaniel H. Whiting would be all three, soon- 
er or later. Here the lover of history can sat- 
isfy his taste and curiosity by a visit to the 
home of the late Daniel Webster, and to the 
Winslow house, and burying-ground. And I 
give it as my honest testimony that Marshfield 
isa cheap, accessible and beautiful ‘*summer 
resort.” Erastus E. WILiiamMson. 
MARSHFIELD, July 8, 1872. 


A Worp From Lypri Maria Cuivp 1x Be- 
HALF OF SENATOR SUMNER AND Po.iticaL GEN- 
ERosity.—The Journal of this city publishes 
the following defense and tribute to our emi- 
nent senior Senator :— ; 

I crave permission to say a few words in your 

Vlumns concerning the treatment which the 
Hon. Charles Sumner receives at the hands of 
some political partisans blinded by electioneer- 
ing fanaticism. The caricatures of him in //ar- 
pers Weekly are alike offensive to good taste 
and good morals; for ridicule which makes no 
distinction between crimes against society and 
mere differences of opinion concerning public 
affairs must necessarily have a demoralizing 
effect on the popular mind. By these carica- 
tures Mr. Nast has insulted a great and good 
man and the numerous friends who honor him 
for his greatness and goodness; and he has 
much diminished the valuable moral influence of 
his uncommon talent by using it to place the 
Hon. Charles Sumner on a level with the Dis- 
honorable Tweed. ‘The managers of a paper so 
influential as //arper’s Weekly ought not to al- 
low its columns to be filled with pictures so 
coarse and so likely to confuse moral distine- 
tions. Concerning the immediate reason of Mr. 
Sumner’s being thus wounded in the house of 
his political friends, I will say nothing; because 
1 feel incompetent to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion. He has urged all that can be said against 
President Grant's administration, and Judge 
Hoar and George W. Curtis, both candid and 
honorable men, have urged all that can be said 
in its defense. The people are the jury; they 
have only to listen to the arguments of able 
counsel, on beth sides, and bring in a verdict 
according to their own good sense and conscien- 
tious convictions. 

But the uproar occasioned by Mr. Sumner’s 
last speech is in danger of drowning his great 
and good utterances, which have come rolling 
on through the years, in ever-increasing full- 
ness. When Faneuil Hall and Boston were re- 
cently disgraced by hisses at the name of Charles 
Sumner, Judge Hoar uttered a respectful re- 
buke, which (to the credit of Boston be it spo- 
ken) immediately hushed the ungrateful sound. 
Judge Hoar adduced Mr. Sumner’s services in 
the cause of emancipation, and he might have 
urged many other strong claims which he has 
on public gratitude; for our noble senator is 
pot a man of one idea, though often so repre- 
sented. Around him, as the central figure, the 
great Republican party took political form, when 
it was gradually evolved from the moral agita- 
tion of anti-slavery; and he has been the ad- 
vanced force of that party, through all the 
doubts, ditticulties and struggles attendant upon 
agyreat revolution. It has not been merely in 
defense of the rights of the colored people that 
he has gone on bravely and triumphantly con- 
tending with each successive obstacle that im- 
peded the progress of justice and freedom. 
He has been distinguished for enlightened, 
far-seeing and just views concerning our foreign 


relations. He was the only one to utter the 
bold, true words which England needed to 
hear. How much she needed is shown by the 


present aspect of our Alabama claims. If the 
right man was ever preéminently in the right 
place, Charles Sumner was that man as chair- 
man of the committee of foreign relations. An 
administration that can afford to dispense with 
such long-tried ability, experience. and upright- 
ness ought to be very rich in able and honest 
men. When Kansas was the frontier fortress of 
freedom, whose trumpet-tones rallied a phalanx 
for its defense? Who has spoken more wisely 
than Mr. Sumner concerning specie payment, 
the funding of the national debt, and changes 
in postal regulations? Who uttered a warning 
voice against railroad usurpations, and against 
the exercise of unconstitutional power by the 
chief-justice ? Whose voice saved us from the 
wrong, the expense, and bloody troubles that 
would have been consequent upon the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo? Who has always been 
the consistent advocate of peace ? 

When Congress allowed itself to be so capti- 
vated by the pretty face and winsome ways of 
Vinnie Ream as to vote her $10,000 for making 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln, who spoke a true 
word for the dignity of art, and maintained that 
the memory of President Lincoln and the repu- 
tation of our national gallery both required that 
the very best American sculptors should be em- 
ploved to make that statue? When soldiers of 
the United States, imprisoned at the South, were 
dying of slow torture by cold, and hunger, and 
thirst, and all manner of pestilential unclean- 
ness, an outery of retaliation in kind arose in 
the Senate, and seemed likely to be carried with 
a rush, but Mr. Sumner pleaded earnestly for 
humane treatment to rebel priscners, and the 
Senate followed his lead. ‘Thus did he manifest 
the vindictive feeling of which he has been ac- 
cused toward that section of the country whose 
hatred has caused him indescribable physical 
suffering, imperiled his noble mind, and well- 
nigh cost him his life. 

Oh, Republicans, when you assemble in Fan- 
euil Hall, will vou disgrace the old cradle of lib- 
erty, and stain your own record by hissing such 
aman? You dislike his speech; but in view of 
his uniform purity and uprightness of purpose, 
is it fair to malign his motives? The speech 
enunciates wise and true principles, essential to 
the preservation of republican institutions, and 
very important to the education of the people. 
Whether its charges against the present admin- 
istration are or are not sustained by facts, it 
may at least serve one good purpose, a purpose 
which it is fair to believe was mainly intended, 
yiz., to arouse the nation to gentle watehful- 
ness over the inviolability of the constitution 


and laws. L. Maria CHILp, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





“Uncle Sam” at the Coliseum. 

Misrerk Epirur:—I have concluded to follow the 
fashion set by pretty much all creation and take a 
Vacation. Ihave therefore spent the greater part of the 
last tWo Weeks in the great **Collarsee’em” at Boston, 
otherwise called the “Hub.” Geogratically speaking. 
the bilding is but.fully situated near the border of 
Boston Back Bay, aud, in fact, directly over the spot 
where the waters of the Bay once reled in madjisty. 
On two or three sides the Collarsee’em is bounded by 
several railroads, on Which the cars are continually 
thunderin’ by. the steam-whistles screaming the great 
American eagle out of sight. But the jubilee noise 
inside is so much louder that the railroads have to 
xive in beat, for the awdjence never hear anything 
outside except the batteries playin’ a little sud-base 
occasionally. 

The big orgun when under a full hed of steam can 
puttoa blush the biggest thunder-storm that ever 
tornadode over North Ameriky. I hev travelled a 
good deal about this country, and I ken testify that l 
have never heard anything io natur that approaches 
the Jubilee thunder and Ightain’. Niagara Falls 
comes the nearest to it; but you've got to put your 
best ear pretty close to them to get a fair couception 
of Jubilee musick. 


Thinking that we had invited a | the world to this 


little party of ours, and had furnished sufficient room 
to hold ’em all, your old uncle conkluded to do his 
part of this International bisness in a manner korres- 
ponding to the size of our country, and to Gilmore’s 
music scale. And so I managed to swap jack-knives 
with a down-easter, and got a splendid one-bladed 
clipper for a good-for-nothing, four-bladed knife with 
a korkscru in it, which I had been persuaded to buy 
in an honest-looking auction shop in New York at 
two dollars and a half. It was the korkscru that did 
the bisness for my down-east friend. (And here I 
wish to remark that I always get cheated when I trade 
in New York.) I then bought several thousand shin- 
gles, and stored them under the bilding to have them 
handy. Taking a seat in the front gallery I com- 
menced bisness on the shingles at once. Now-and- 
then I laid aside my whittlin’ to take observations of 
matters and things in general, and to make a few 
rough notes for the newspapers, which I did on the 
top of my new bell-crowned black beaver. I had pru- 
dently left the old white one at home for fear I might 
be taken for Greeley, or at least for a Greeley man, 
which, under preseut circumstances, I rather object 
to. Well, bymby the concert was commenced and 
gone through with. Now I spose I ought to be can- 
died, and admit at the outset that I have not what in 
these days would be called a good ear for musick. 
But such standard tunes as the The Star Spangled 
Banner, Old Hundred, Hail Columby, and Yankee 
Doodle I ken uaderstand and enjoy; and somehow 
they always stir my blood, and take the kinks all out 
of my system. Of course I don’t object to the new- 
fangled tunes imported over here from furrin coun- 
tries—nor do I object to the furrin people singin’ and 
playin’ their own musick here. Let those enjoy it 
who can understand it, I say. And I must admit, too, 
that they are all very nice, well-dressed, smart-look- 
ing people, and seem to know how to behave them- 
selves respectably. 

When I first entered the Collarsee’em and saw a 
great number of furrin flags hangin round, Iown I 
was a little riled up, and my dander began to rise as 
in days of yoar when some of them were flying over 
portions of our own land where they had no bisness to 
fly; and when they played and sung **The Star Span- 
gled Banner” 1 unconshusly allowed myself to get 
so excited that I shouted several times at the top of 
my voice: “Haul down themfurrin flags! Haul ’em 
down, I say!” And just then, as if to exasperate your 
old uncle to the utmost, the artillery outside banged 
away like all poasest, and I couldn’t help casting an 
eye over the Back Bay to see if any skulking British- 
er had creptin unbeknowa to us, and had commenced 
bombarding us from the rear; and I had actually seized 
a shingle to figger up “consequensial damages” when, 


as my eye “swung round the circle,” it rested by the | — 3 
in the real estate business, tells us that the colored 


merest axcident upon the top of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and, smiling inwardly, I gently whispered to 
myself, 1 guess not.” UNCLE SAM. 


The Labor Question. 

EDITOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH :—In your issue 
of the 22d ult., you refer to the strikes in New 
York city, and to matters connected with the La- 
bor Question, in a style which, it seems to me, 
betrays the usual misapprehension of its funda- 
mental philosophy. You will, therefore, permit me to 
take some exceptions, not 80 much as to what you ac- 
tually said, as to what yoo omitted to say, in the article 
referred to. 

When you say that “New York has been ina tur- 
moil forthe last ten days or more, with its mechanics , 
who have generally been on a strike,” you simply 
state, as a Matter of news, what is an undoubted fact. 
But from the general tone of your remarks on the 
event, the causes of the strikes, or their real date and 
data, seem to have been wholly ignored or evaded. 
True, you say they have existed for ten days or more ; 
but how much more we are not told, though it must 
be apparent to you, on reflection, that a “turmoil” of 
ten days’ duration is but a slight matter of record 
compared to the legalized and well-ordered strikes ot 
the “money power,” which have existed for centuries, 
and which the present “demoralization of the labor 
foree of the city of New Yrok,” and elsewhere, 
are but the legitimate reiictionary results. You 
seem to hold the working mechanics as the more 
responsible party, inasmuch as you say: “It 
seems to us that the old methods of accumula- 
tion, industry, persistency, sobriety, prudence, 
must be followed, rather than any theories for 
easy work and large pay.” That you should honor 
these excellent “methods” is not the knob of my criti- 
cism; but that, like Andy Johnson, who recommend- 
ed honesty and industry to the colored people of the 
South, you should seem oblivious of the presence of a 
third party, who prefer easy work and large profits, 
and to whom the advice to “settle upon the new lands 
of the western country,” however seemingly imperti- 
nent, would be equally logically and proper. 

Let me say, however, that Iam opposed to strikes, 
as being unwise, but not as being unjust; at least, on 
the part of the great mass of overworked and illy paid 
laborers. My charge of injustice is brought against a 
legalized industrial movement, at Whose shameless 
bidding the fair daughters of poverty in New York 
city, and elsewhere, are Compelled to choose the sup- 
port of "some wealthy gentleman friend,” or else to ply 
the needle, from ten to sixteen hours a day, at thirty 
cents per day, and lodge in a garret! I also admire 
those laborers who “push their way along up from 
small beginnings,” and if there were no inequality in 
the circumstances, or ability of men and women to 
compete, in the industrial race, I could close this 
epistle at once. But as no humane parent or guar- 
dian will expect a younger and weaker child to 
“push” its way to power and fortune in spite of the 
licensed opposition and selfish encroachments of its 
elder and stronger brothers, 80 no state or corpora- 
tion has the right to allow the weaker or more un- 
skilled members of the social body to ‘go under,” in 
a so-called “free competition” with the strong and 
skillful. 

Until the unequal condition conditions are moditied, 
and the profits which go to enlarge the mansion or 
extend the pleasure-grounds of the few are diverted 
into the channel of an increased leisure and better 
sulvantages for the many, I must withhold any expres- 
sion of my “unbounded admiration for the man who 
bends himself to a piece of work as though he loved 
it.” Sueh a man may be the Uncle Tom of our indus- 
trial system; but if he allows, knowingly or ignorant- 
ly, & second party to flch away from him his time 
and means for self-imrovement, his example, so far 
trom being commendable, is obviously vicious and 
“demoralizing” in its final results. It fosters and 
encourages a privileged class, which we, in this 
country, must either abolish, or bid adieu to our 
dreams of a permanent republic. “No man has 
a right to be a slave,” said Mr. Garrison, many 
years since, in reply to the claim that many of 
the colored race, at the Sonth, preferred servi" 
tude to liberty; and while I do not hold the cases fully 
parallel, I aver that it is not merely the duty of Ameri- 
can capitalists to concede, through peaceful legisla- 
tion, but of their wage-laborers to demand, through 
the same channel, the boon of more leisure, assured 
that with that must follow more wages, and s0 a more 
just distribution of wealth, and a general increase of 
intelligence among the masses, on which alone the 
safety of capital and capitalists themselves can per- 
manently rest. 

It may be that [ have mistaken the meaning of your 
article. If so, I will cheerfully stand corrected. I 
only wished to record my regret that so advanced an 
organ of progress, in several directions, as the Com, 
monwealth should seem to apologize for the gian 
wrong of our industrial system by its somewhat irrel- 
evant but excellent advice to the working-classes to 
“do their level best, without grumbling and without 
cheating.” Yours for impartial justice, 

B. J. BuTrs. 

HOPEDALE, MASs., July 8, 1872. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

We are indebted to Hon. Charles Sumner for sever- 
al documents and excerpts of interest, for which he 
has our thanks. 

The Orpheus, for July, just out, is a valuable num- 
ber, having a complete resume of all the jubilee con- 
certs. 

J. Harvey Young has on his easel a fine life-like 
portrait of Baruas Sears, the distinguished educator. 
It will be placed in the hall of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Newton. 

Horace Greeley is going the rounds of his friends, 
just now, and evidently feels sure of his election, 
whatever others may think. He is rery happy at his 
double nomination , 

Mr. Joseph F. Paul has seat Mr. Gilmore his check 
for $500 in personal appreciation of his efforts for the 
renown of Boston and in acknowledgment of his esti- 
mable qualities as a man and citizen. 

Our readers will flad in Mc. Weiss’s discourse a 
very brilliant estimate of the value of the late inter- 
national musical festival. Tae whole discourse, by 
the way, is one of Mr. Weiss’s best. 

Miss Ladd, whose father is so well known in con- 
nection with the Chauncy Hall School, Bostoa, will 
enter Cornell University in the fall. No Massachu- 
setts college would open its doors to her—the more 
the shame to Massachusetts. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth favors us with 
the acts and resolves of 1872, which show that our 
legislators have not lost the art of tinkering the laws. 
The State printers have well followed the handsome 
copy of the Secretary's assistauts. 

‘Mr. E. D. Jordan and family left for Europe in the 
“Siberia.” last Tuesday. for a two months’ sojourn, 
agreeably to arrangements made some months since. 
As treasurer of the jubilee, Mr. Jordan was hearty 





and foremost in promoting its success, 


Miss Jane G. Swisshelm has written a letter to vin- 
dicate Mrs. Lincoln from oft-repeated vharges of hav- 
ing been in sympathy with the South in the rebel- 
lion, and of having been extravagant and care- 
ess of the duties of her position. Mi ss S. declares 
her to have been the very opposite of all this. 

Messrs. Wright & Potter have again been awarded 
the State printing, which is the pride of all gocd 
printers far and near. Excellent work has always 
been doue, at reasonable prices, and their establish- 
ment has ever been a “bureau of accommodation” to 
all having business with it. We congratulate the firm 
on the confidence reposed in them by the State au- 
thorities. 

Mrs. Hooker and Susan B. Anthony had seats upon 
the platform at Baltimore, and among the resolutions 
referred to the committee on the platform was one 
offered by James Gallagher, of Connecticut, that, 
“concurring in the opinion of Judge Taney that a citi- 
zen is one who has entire equality of privileges, civil 
and political, we are compelled to admit” woman-suf- 
frage; but it was never heard of afterwards. 

Secretary Boutwell will leave Washington on the 
15th inst., for a visit to North Carolina, where he will 
make political speeches at Morgantown and Uharlotte. 
He will make other addresses in the State before here 
turns. Other leading Grant speakers are to partici- 
pate, among them Secretaries Robeson and Delano, 
Postmaster-General Creswell, Gen. Logan, and Sena, 
tors Wilson, Chandler and Harlan. The canvass 
promises to be a close and hot one. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” Even the New 
York Herald praises now the late jubilee, and the Tri- 
bune graciously says it was “one of the noblest illustra- 
tions of New England earnestness, intelligence, and 
patr.otic unanimity. The wonderful order, system, 
sobriety and good temper manifested, without a no- 
ticeable exception, were a revelation of the influences 
which have made Boston and New England the pow- 
er that they are recognized to be by all thoughtful 
minds.” 

The Girls High and Normal School, of Boston has 
been divided into two—a high school for girls, and a 
normal institute. (The union was originally made to 
avoid establishing a distinctive high-school for girls, 
for the “old fogies” of that day did not believe in 
girls’ complete education.) Samuel Eliot, formerly of 
Trinity college, Hartford, has been made principal of 
the former, and Larkin Dunton, late of the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, of the latter. Annie E. Johnson- 
of the Framingham Normal School, had eight votes 
for the latter’s place, which is a ‘*straw” of progress. 
The rules, however, were against her election. 

A gentleman from Lexington, Kentucky, engaged 


psople there are fast becoming reul-estate-owners. 
The men get $15 a month, and the women $8, and 
though they go in rags they invest in reatestate. This 
gentleman alone has sold them, the past year, $100,- 
000 worth of house-lots for their owa use; and the 
whole colored population of the town pay taxes on 
$100,000 worth of real estate. We regret to add that 
the “poor wiites” see all this going on, but do noth- 
ing for themselves, as it is not the thing to work! 
They are as shiftiess and lazy as before the war! 


Col. Parsons, of the Tremont Temple, is to aston- 
izh his friends in the fall. During the summer vaca- 
tion the Temple will be reseated with the flaest of 
opera chairs covered with red leather. The platform 
is to be cut off about ten feet in front, thus increasing 
the seating capacity by one hundred and titty. The 
entrances to the platform will be made at the back 
side, aud those eutering will not be seen until they 
reach the platform. Separating the singers from the 
desk will be a rail from side-to-side of the platform 
continuous with the gallery front and of similar de- 
sign. The baptistry will be changed for the better— 
Which does not moan that it will be wholly omitted. 
There will be two dressing-ruoms fur ladies and gen- 
tlemen respectively, and separate entrances to the 
platform from either vide entirely disconnected from 
the public entrance. The stairs in the rear of the 
platform will be much changed, and be made more 
spacious and easier of ascent. The seating of the 
platform will be entirely reirranged, 50 as to give a 
finer effect. The Messrs. Hook will improve the or- 
gan, Which is to be blown by the “improved hydraulic 
organ-blower.” The woodwork of the hall will re- 
ceive a new coat of paint. One will hardly realize 
that this is Fulton’s show-shop. 





Business Notes. 

The city of Boston gives a chance to sewer-buiders 
to secure some good work, by an advertisement else- 
where. 

Roberts Brothers publish to-day “Sailing on the 
Nile,” translated by Virginia Vaughan. All readers 
will be pleased with it. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. offer some new and 
valuable law-books to the attention of the profession, 
which are worthy of note. 

“The Standard” is the name of a new church-music- 
book which Oliver Ditson & Co. have published. It 
is fresh and good all through. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 37 and 39 Temple place, 
have a special word this week for ladies off for sum- 
mer enjoyment, a3 well as city stay-at-homes. 

Messrs, Kempton, Stephenson & Co. fill their store 
daily, notwithstanding the warm weather, by the ex- 
cellence of their suits and general dress-goods. 

Go to F. A. Green’s, Washington oppose Beach 
street, for the best fans at low prices to be found in 
Boston. The Japanese embassy was astonished at 
his display. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are still busily 
engaged in disposing of their superior white vests at 
very reasonable figures. Nothing 50 becomes a gen- 
tleman as one of these vests. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. are very pro- 
nounced in regard to summer suite for ladies, of 
which they have a thousand varieties, all first-class 
and at very low figures. See their card. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are, to-day, ‘taking 
stock,” and, on Monday, will be ready with one of 
the best summer assortments of ladies’ dress goods 
to be found in Boston. Everything that the weather 
suggests for wearing or use will be on their counters. 

The Mason and Hamlin Organ Co. are fortunate in 
its testimonials of excellence. Not only have Strauss 
and Bendel endorsed their cabinet-organs, but Mad- 
ame Peschka-Leutuer has added her valuable opin- 


ion. Their card is to be found io another column, 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE ” 

“Humpty Dumpty,” with the inimitable Foxes, still 
draws large audiences, notwithstanding the warm 
weather. The Wilson Brothers, the Martens, the 
Kiralfys, and, im fact, the whole of the variety troupe, 
stand at the head of their respective rédles. 

“THE BOSTON.” 

The **Vokes” still draw large and delighted audi- 
ences at the Bosion. This afternoon and evening’s 
performance end their engagement. The lively acting 
and singing of Miss Jennie Lee and Mr. Howard also 
bring down rounds of applause. On Monday evening 
Mr. Harry A. MeGleuen, the weli-known business 
manager of this establishment will take a benefit, for 
which a long list of volunteers have sent ‘in their 
names. The bill has not yet been announced, but it 
will be a “stunner.” 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The “St. James,” which has been closed for the 
past week, opens on Mohday with a new company in 
the sensational drama of “A Leap in the Dark,” or 
Wedded, Yet no Wife.” It is a cool summer theater. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Mayor Gaston has been thanked by the Meth- 
odist ministers for his veto of the bill for open- 
ing the public library on Sunday. 

James QO. Perry was a victim of unrequited 
affection. He therefore obtained a vacation 
from his business, took a room at the Warwick 
House on Tuesday, and proceeded to shoot him- 
self in the heart. He was only 22 years of age. 
The city’s free baths are just now the most 
popular institution in Boston. From 5 A.M. 
until 9 P.M., they are almost constantly crowd- 
ed with men and boys, who fully appreciate the 
salutary and refreshing advantage of a cool salt 
water plunge, this hot weather. 

The rush of summer travel for the White 
Mountains and vicinity has fully begun, and 
every train leading thitherward carries crowds 
of people seeking, although sometimes in vain, 
for recreation and rest, while the piles of trunks 
to be seen around the baggage-rooms are every 
year more and more apalling. 

The City Council of Charlestown planned a 
nice little excursion for themselves at the ex- 
pense of $800 to the city, but some economi- 
cally disposed citizens got an injunction from 
the Supreme Court to prevent any such use of 
the city’s funds. The ‘‘fathers” heard the in- 
junction was coming and hastily reversed the 
vote; so that when the injunction was served 
they hadn’t the slightest idea of such a thing. 
At a deferred display of fireworks at Inde- 
pendence square, South Boston, on Friday 
evening, some sparks from the center piece fell 
upon a hundred pound keg of shells, half a 
dozen batteries and a large quantity of rockets, 
starting them off toward the spectators, injuring 
ten boys and girls. Edward Byrnes, a boy of 





10, was struck by a rocket in the abdomen, and 


died before morning. The others are likely to 
recover, though several were severely injured. 

An agent of the mission to animals reports 
the unloading of 33 dead animals from 50 stock 
cars at Watertown, Tuesday morning. Four or 
five cars contained sheep and calves packed un- 
der the bellies of cattle, and all had been with- 
out food or drink, and unable to lie down, for 
from 24 to 60 hours. There were several hun- 
dred dead fowls; one crate was completely 
floored over, and the living birds were obli ged 
to crawl over the dead ones, the roof being too 
low for them to walk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The drive on Nahant beach has been widened 
14 feet its entire length, and adorned with napb- 
tha lights for use ‘“‘when the moon has gone 
away.” 

Efforts were made on Saturday night to burn 
a poor man’s house at Fall River, because he 
was suspected, but without reason, of giving in- 
formation to the State police in relation dram- 
shops. 

Prof. Stanton has resigned the charge of Dum- 
mer academy for an appointment at Union col- 
leg’. A new order of things is to be inaugurat- 
ed under his successor at the academy, the most 
important change being the admission of female 
pupils. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant is doing a grace- 
ful and a kindly thing in giving a public library 
to the people of Cummington—the town where- 
in he was born. Besides the gift of $12,000 to 
be used in purchasing books, and a contribution 
of several thousand volumes, he is about to 
build an excellent stone structure to contain 
them, and also a house for the librarian. 

David Copp, an enterprising young man, has 
been practising Mormonism in Lowell. Four 
weeks ago he married a respectable young wo- 
man whom he had known for a short time, 
chiefly through attending church with her. 
Soon after marriage she found reason to dis- 
trust his fidelity, and she caught him at a board- 
ing house in the company of a young lady whom 
he had wed since being bound to her. Worst 
of all, developmonts show that she instead of 
being merely No. 2 was actually No. 5! The 
police started for him, but he quietly stole 
away. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
‘THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES, for sale at STE- 
VENS’S, 601 Washington street, make people think a 
reform in bed-making has come. 





Moss Rose Bups and Liyy-or-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTs, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





ONE of the most stubborn complaints in existence 
is Dyspepsia; its attendant evils, headache, heart- 
burn, vertigo, mental and physical debility. easily 
succumb to WHITE’s SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & O17!Is, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





NEVER Was such a revolution in the eating world 
created as by the introduction of the HALFORD LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE, now sold by every gro- 
cer, and in use by nearly every family. They who 
7have had it Once will on no account be without it; and 
they who have not yet, for only fifty cents, obtained a 
bottle of the best relish ever put upon a table, make 
haste to follow the wise example of their neighbors.— 
Boston Journal. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 337 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostoNn.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
cealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 

press protection of depositors. 3m may4 


HEADQUARTERS 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No. 6 Hamilton place, opposite Park street. 
Each local Grant and Wilson Club, as soon as 
formed, is requested to send a list of its Officers to 
these Headquarters, that there may be mutual co- 
operation in the conduct of the Campaign. 
july6 tf OSCAR E. DOOLITTLE, Secretary. 


DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
Tie subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, firet street north of Dover street), 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth oftice, 25 Bromfleld street. june22 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Boston Music Fall. 
t+. TOURJEE, Mus. Doc., Director. 














The Fall Term of this Institution, the largest Music 
School in the world, and offering better opportunities 
for thorough musical culture, at lower rates of tui- 
tion, than any other, will open on MONDAY, Septem- 
ber16. Amongits many advantages are its Orchestra, 
its University Course of Instruction, and unrivalled fa- 
cilities for providing pupils with desirable situations. 
Circulars mailed free upon application to the Direc- 
tor. june22 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
Made in any Part of the World 


—Fon— 
FAMILY USE. 
PINTS...-- Shee ed eld OMe 50 Cents. 
1-2 PINTS.:::------:- 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker's 
WHITE VESTS, 


The Best Made in this Country. 





All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, $6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


Boston, July 13, 1872. 3t 
READY TO-DAY. 


SAILING ON THE WILE, 


TRANSLATED BY VIRGINIA VAUGHAN. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 1t 











july13 


SUITS! 
SUITS !! 
SUITS!! 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


OPENED ON 


FRIDAY, JULY 12, 


2000 SUITS, 


The Balance of a Manufacturer's Stock, 


AND WILL OFFER THEM AT A 
GREAT REDUCTION 


FROM FORMER PRICES! 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington Street, 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


OFFER 


Great Inducements ! 


Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
White Goods, 
Parasols, 
Hosiery, 
Gloves, 
Ribbons, 
Laces, 


And all other Goods especially adapted to 


SUMMER WEAR. 


Beautiful Things at Low Prices. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


30 and 34 Winter Street. 
july13 lt 


pad Ee 





OUTFITS FOR THE SEASON! 


KEMPTON, 
STEPHENSON 
— & CO. 


Invite the attention of all who propose going into the 
country or to the seaside, for a day or for the season, 
to their 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


SWISS POLONAISE AND SUITS. Plain and 
embroidered. 

LINEN SUITS AND POLONAISE. White and 
Colored. 


CAMBRIC SUITS AND WRAPPERS, 


Also, the largest variety of the ever-popular 


SHIRT WAISTS, 


to be found in Boston, at prices ranging 
From $1.25 to $10.00. 


And every other seasonable fabric and garment 
adapted to the present moment. 

a@ Our dressmakers are prompt as they are skill- 
ful, and ladies at the Beach may be certain that their 
orders for evening or special costumes will be ful- 
filled at a few hours’ notice. 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO, 


234 Washington St. 234 
lt 


july13 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO.., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 











NOTICE IS HEREEBY GIVEN that the 
a subscriber has been = Mo gene Adminis- 
trator of the estate of CATHERINE M. POOLE, late 
of Washington, in the State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by giv- 
ing bonds as the law directs. All persons having de- 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required 
to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to said 
estate are called upon to make payment to 
CORNELIUs COOLEDGE, Adminstrator, 





AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


<a nn 


Cushman & Brooks, 
LADIES’ SHADE HATS. 


the SEASIDE, MOUNTAIN, the COUNTRY or CITY, 
including the celebrated 


Palmetto Hats, 
NOW SO POPULAR. 


Sizes for Ladies, Misses and Children. 


Also an elegant new assortment 
NEAPOLITAN HATS AND BONNETS, 
LEGHORN HATS AND BONNETS, 


CHIP HATS AND BONNETS. 
Choicest Shapes in 


BONNET AND HAT FRAMES. 
Boys’ and Children’s Summer Hats. 


Probably the largest assortment in Boston. Prices 
about HALF ALL PREVIOUS QUOTATIONS. 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
Cushman & Brooks, 


july13 It 


OOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 


110 Washington street. 


MORSE ON ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 


The Law of Arbitration and Award. By 
JOHN T. MORSE, JR., author of *Law of Banks and 
Banking.” 8vo. Lawsheep. $7.50. 
CONTENTS. 
Table of Cases. Chapter 1. Parties to the Submis- 
sion. IL. The Submission. III. Agreements to Sub- 
mit. IV. The Office of Arbitrator. 
in the Arbitration. VI. The Arbitrator’s Authority. 
VII. Duration of the Arbitrator’s Authority. VIII. 
The Umpire. 
the Award. X. Mistake in the Award. XI. The 
Award must be Cou-extensive with the Submission. 
XII. The Award must be Entire and Possible. XIII. 
The Award must be mutual. XIV. The Award must 
be Final. XV. The Award must be Certain. XVI. 
Rules of Construction. XVII. Divisibility of the 
Award; Award Good in Part, Bad in Part. XVILI. 
Effect and Operation of the Award. XIX. Miscon- 
duct and Fraud. XX. Performance of the Award. 
XXI. Testimony of the Arbitrator. XXII. Pleading 
and Practice. XXIII. Cosis. 1. English Cases. 2. 
The American Cases. 


LOWELL'S DECISIONS. 


Judgments delivered in the Courts of the 
United States for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. By JOHN LOWELL, LL. D., District 
Judge. 8vo. Law sheep. $6.00. 
This volume embraces cases decided by Judge Low- 


hundred and sixty decisions, of which fifty-eight ure 
cases in bankruptcy. The Appendix includes the 


Massachusetts. 


PERRY ON TRUSTS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trus- 
tees. By JAIRUS WARE PERRY. 8v0o. Law sheep. 
$7.50. 

In this treatise the author states the American Law 
of Trusts in its general principles, as now prevailing 
in all the States. The work covers all the ground em- 
braced by the treatises of Mr. Lewin and Mr. Hill, so 
far as the same is important to the American lawyer; 
it alro includes such other subjects relating to the 
Law of Trusts, not treated fully in those works,as are 
useful and necessary in American practice. More 
than ten thousand cases are cited in the volume. 








NEARLY READY. 


BIGELOW ON ESTOPPEL. 


A Treatise on the Law of Estoppel. By 


MELVLLE M. BIGELOW. 83. 
july13 It 





‘PESCHKA-LEUTNER 


MASON & HAMLIN. 





I have never seen any reed instruments equal to 
your Cabinet Organs. They are far superior to the 
French and German Harmoniums which I have ex- 
amined. Their tone is pure and musical, the action 
light and readily responsive to the touch—in short, 
the instruments are in every Way charming and de- 
lightful. Yours truly, 

MINNA PESCHKA-LEUTNER. 





The largest assortment of Cabinet Organs ever ex- 
hibited in this country is now to be seen at the ware- 
rooms of the undersigned, and the public are invited 
to examine the same. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont Street, 
july13 BOSTON. It 





20,000 COPIES ORDERED 
IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICAEION, of the Splendid 
New Church Music Book called 


THE STANDARD! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new ani fresh music. It in- 
cludes an Elementary Course of the best character, 
with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees for 
practice, a fiue collection of Metrical Tunes, and an 
extra choice list of Sentences, Motetts and Anthems 
for Chorus Practice. 

THE STANDARD BEARERS, 

Or, in other words, ita authors, whose brilliant reputa- 
tion as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 

Mr. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 

* H.R. PALMER, of Chicago, 

Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Music, 


THE STANDARD 


Is ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Specimens sent, 

for the present, post-free, for $1.25. Specimen pages 

free on application. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
july6 2t 





“ ” 
JUBILEE DAYS. 
This sprightly little daily, issued during the Jubilee, 
has been bound fur the convenience of those who 
wish to preserve it. Each number of the sixteen con- 
tains 





Three Original Humorous Pictures 
—BY— 

AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 
and a fine variety of original Literary contents. Alto 
gether it forme a charming and moct attractive me- 
morial of the Jubilee. Price, in paper, $1.50; in 
boards, 2.00. 
o*s For sale by all Bookselleras. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 


july13 BOSTON. It 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


Sent, postpaid, on 








-—oF 


REAL ESTATE, 
men 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


yy renee ae about it. How to 
learn it. How to imitate birds, animals and hu- 
st and best. 








man beings ; the only GENUINE book, 


Very latest and most distinguished styles Hats for 


V.. Proceedings 


IX. The Formalities and Contents of 


ell during the years 1865-71. Jt contains more than one 


rules and orders in bankruptcy for the Diptrict of 


dressed to 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


~-- .~- +++.Proprietor . 








MR. ARTHUR CHENEY..... 





MONDAY, JULY 15. 

Every Evening, and Wednesday and Satur- 
day Matinees. 

LAST WEEK OF THE FIRST EDITION 


— _ 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 
MONDAY, JULY 2, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
GEO. LL. FOX’S 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 
Introducing an 
Entire’ Change of Programme. 


aa The “Globe” is cooled by a Steam Fan. 


Prices as usual. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH................Lessee and Manager. 








Last performances of the celebrated 


VOKES FAMILY, 


this (Saturday) afternoon and evening, in their origi- 
nal sketch, 


“The Wrong Man in the Right Place.” 


MISS JENNIE LEE and others in **\CHECKMATE.” 

MONDAY, July 15. Extra night. Benefit otf Mr. 
H. A. M’GLENEN. The list of attractions will be 
superb. 





“ST. JAMES.” 


ADOLPH VON DRUEN ........... aakeidwiecvas Lessee. 





MONDAY, JULY 15, and Every Evening duriug 
the week. 


THE GREAT SENSATION 


‘"A LEAP IN THE DARK, 


Or, Wedded yet no Wife.” 
GRAND MATINEE SATURDAY. 


SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURES OF 


JHRUSALEM 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
On view day and evening at 146 Tremont street. 
Tickets 25 cents. Season tickets $1. 

ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 
june29 





THE GRAND CANYON OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE, 


This magniticent picture by Thomas Moran is on ex- 
hibition for a short time at our Gallery, 127 V're- 
mont Street. 
Tickets 25 cents. 

ELLIOT, BLAHESLEE & NOYES. 
June2z9 





~ PRICES REDUCED! 


TEAS AND COFFEES FREE! 


Duties All Abolished ! 


Congress having removed the Tariff!’ on Tea and 
Coffee from and after this day, we offer our immense 
stock of high grade Pure Goods at a corresponding 
REDUCTION. 


ORIENTAL TEA CQ, 


85 Court Street. 


Boston, July 1. 


2t-july6. 


A POPULAR, 
DELICIOUS AND HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE. 


Boston Ginger Ale. 


At retail by FIRST-CLASS GROCERS generally. 


For sale to the Trade by 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO,, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad St., 


july6 BOSTON. 4t 


CARD. 
MR. JOHN GALVIN, 
With a grateful sense of the liberal patronage which 
has been bestowed upon him in the past, begs, with 
respect, to inform his friends and the public that he 
has relinquished the 

: _FLORAL BUSINESS. 

Hitherto carried on by him at No.61 Tremont street, 
to his sons, who will in the future carry on the busi- 
ness under the style of 
GALVIN BROTHERS. 


Nothing will be left undone by the new firm to at- 
tain thorough excellence in their specialties, and MR. 
JOHN GALVIN solicits for them a continuance of that 
patronage with which he has been so highly honored. 

Boston, July6, 1872. 5t 





MATTINGS! 


—jn— 


STRAW 





Fancv! 
ee 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 
junelS 


FANS! FANS!! 


FROM AUCTION. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


FTA mS 


IN BOSTON. 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS! 


At the Lowest Prices. 


F, A. GREEN, 


521 Washington Street. 
junel5 6t 











(ets BO -S 2503 . 
SEWERS. 


Proposals sealed with wax will be received at City 
Hall ull 1 P. M. on MONDAY, July 15, for building 
Sewers in Gore, Swan and Longw avenues, Forest, 
Seventh, Eighth, E, Hammond, Foundry and Broad- 
way streets. 

e right reserved to reject any proposal. 

To be endorsed “Proposal for Sewers” and ad- 








At Office of THomas F. CURRIER, 33 School st. 
Boston, June 10, 13872. june29-3¢ 


Sent for 25 cents by Hunter & Co., Hin le, N. H. 


OSES FAIRBANKS, 


july1s lt hairman Com. Sewers, 






































































































































































































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1872. 




















Mazzini. 
er ‘ 
SOME INTERESTING REMINISCENCES. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 


[From Harper’s Magazine, for July.) 
CARLYLE AND MAZZINI. 

It is a high circumstance that while Thomas 
Carlyle was, amidst the lonely hills of Craigen- 
puttock, steadily shaping out the idea of a task 
ordained for every life, Joseph Mazzini was gain- 
ing the same revelation in the solitude of his 
prison. Neither of these had heard of the other 
until many years after that; but when they met it 
was with a mutual recognition that they were 
brothers, born of this mother-principle, and many 
differences on other points could never destroy 
this sense of religious relationship. When an 
English Home Secretary had opened the letters 
of Mazzini, then an exile in London (1844), and 
could only confront popular indignation at his 
thus having made the government an Austrian 
detective by trying to blacken Mazzini’s charac- 
ter, Carlyle did not wait for the retraction that 
had to be made, but uttered his protest in the 
London JYimes. ‘‘I have had,” he said, ‘‘the 
honor to know M. Mazzini for a series of years ; 
and whatever I may think of his practical in- 
sight and skill in worldly affairs, I can, with 
great freedom, testify to all men that he, if I 
have ever seen one such, is a man of genius and 
virtue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity 
and nobleness of mind. Whether the extrane- 
ous Austrian emperor and miserable old chimera 
of a pope shall maintain themselves in Italy, or 
be obliged to decamp from Italy, is not a ques- 
tion in the least vital to Englishmen. But it is 
a question vital to us that sealed letters in an 
English postoffice be, as we all fancied they 
were, respected as things sacred; that the open- 
ing of men’s letters—a practise near of kin to 
picking men’s pockets, and to other still viler 
and far fataler forms of scoundrelism—be not re- 
sorted to in England except in cases of the very 
last extremity.” 

Mazzini lived in London for many years al- 
most as a hermit. Beyond his fellow-exiles, 
then a large company, he had hardly any inti- 
mate friend except Carlyle. 

“I remember well,” said Carlyle—his voiee 
had all its depth and tenderness, for he had just 
heard of Mazzini’s death—‘‘l remember well 
when he sat for the first time on the seat there, 
thirty-six years ago. A more beautiful person 
I never beheld, with his soft flashing eyes, and 
face full of intelligence. He had great talent, 
certainly the only acquaintance of mine of any- 
‘thing like equal intellect who ever became en- 
tangled in what seemed to me hopeless visions. 
He was rather silent, spoke chiefly in French, 
though he spoke good English even then, not- 
withstanding a strong accent. It was plain he 
might have taken a high rank in literature. He 
wrote well, as it was; sometimes for the love of 
it, at others when he wanted a little money; but 
he never wrote what he might have done had he 
devoted himself to that kind of work. He had 
fine tastes, particularly in music. But he gave 
himself up as a martyr and sacrifice to his aims 
for Italy. He lived almost in squalor; his 
health was poor from the first, but he took no 
care of it. He used to smoke a great deal, and 
drink coffee with bread crumbled in it, but 
hardly gave any attention to his food. His 
mother used to send him money, but he gave it 
away. When she died she left him as much as 
two hundred pounds a year—all she had—but it 
went to Italian beggars. His mother was the 
only member of his family that stuck to him. 
His father soon turned his back on his son; his 
only sister married a strict Roman Catholic, 
and she herself became too strict to have any- 
thing to do with him. He did see her once or 
twice, but the interviews were too painful to be 
repeated. He desired, I am told, to see her 
again when he was dying, but she declined. 
Poor Mazzini! I could not have any sympathy 
whatever with many of his views and hopes. 
He used to come here and talk about the ‘solid- 
arity of peoples ;’ and when he found that I was 
less and less interested in such things he had 
yet another attraction than myself which brought 
him tous. But he found that she also by no 
means entered into his opinions, and his visits 
became fewer. But we always esteemed him. 

He was a very religious soul. When [ first 
knew him he reverenced Dante chiefly, if not 
exclusively. When his letters were opened at 
the postottice here—the occasion on which I 
wrote the protest to which you refer—Mazzini 
became for the first time known to the English 
people. There was great indignation at an 
English government taking the side of the Aus- 
trian against Italian patriots, and Mazzini was 
much sought for, invited to dinners, and all that. 
But he did not want the dinners. He went to 
but few places. He formed an intimacy,with 
the Ashursts which did him great good—gave 
him a kind of home circle for the rest of his 
life in England. At last it has come to an end. 
I went to see him just before he lett London for 
the last time, passed an hour, and came away 
feeling that I should never see him again. And 
so it is. The papers and people have gone 
blubbering away over him—the very papers and 
people that denounced him during life, seeing 
nothing of the excellence that was in him; they 
now praise him without any perception of his de- 
fects. Poor Mazzini! After all, he succeeded; 
he died receiving the homage of the people and 
seeing Italy united, with Rome for its capital. 
Well, one may be glad he has succeeded. We 
wait to see whether Italy will make anything 
great out of what she has got. We wait.” 

‘MAZZINI AND SOCIALISM. 

Mazzini spoke of fraternity and of association, 
but the socialists were puzzled to find that he 
would not work with them. It was because 
their aims were too unideal. They were hun- 
gry, poor, cold, ignorant, wretched; they were 
angrily assailing the powers and Classes whose 
selfishness kept them in this condition; and 
amidst’ their combinations to carry on their 
struggle was conceived their idea of associa- 
tion tor other objects — as labor or economy. 
Mazzini had s> long eaten his bread in sorrow, 
his religious life had s> long come to him in the 
form of self-sacrifice, that he shrank from an 
aim which seemed to him to begin and end in 
the satisfaction of physical wants. In this I 
think he was mistaken; more than he thought, 
the poor socialist was dreaming of a culture and 
moral devotion tor himself and his children be- 
yond the better physical conditions. But for the 
time this was not only veiled. it was set aside by 
the hostility of nearly allot the leading socialists 
toward any kind of religion, and an acrimoni- 
ous atheism which had not yet had time to ex- 
plain itself as a simple revolt against the god 
whom tyrants had made and set up in their own 
image. So it was, however, that the unreli- 
giousness of socialism opened a chasm between 
Mazzini and its leaders. His ideals for man, for 
society, for nations, for humanity, he summed 
in the word God; and tor this he thought and 
lived—an embodied ideal. His idea of a state 
included a religion for that state. He discarded 
the existing established churches; he held that 
their disestablishment must be the first step 
toward a true establishment. In belief he was 
a simple theist, with an enthusiastic reverence 
for Christ; but this was a conviction too pro- 
found in him to tind expression in any ancient 
symbol. **The age of the symbol is passing 
away; the age of the idea, once conveyed, now 
hid, by the symbol, is advancing.” 

MAZZINUS LAST DAYS. 

When 1 first saw Mazzini it was in his lit- 
tle roomat Brompton, where he was surrounded 
by every sign ot poverty. He had means, but 
he never spent them on himself. Even while | 
was there a poor Russian came, and Mazzini 
freely gave him money. His hair was gray, his 
face thin and pale; the lower part of the face 
indicated suffering, but the high brow was se- 
rene. His eves—the most remarkable I have 
ever seen—were radiant with every variety of 
feeling, now expressive of emotion, now brim- 
ming with humor. He laughed through his 
eyes only. He had a more than imperial digni- 
ty, but was the lowliest of men. He was frank 
—this conspirator !—and child-like in’ his sim- 
plieity. He kept near him a large map of Eu- 
rope, which was dotted all over with marks—ah, 
what earthly stars of hope did they stand for to 
hiseye! He conversed about the events of the 
time in every country, from the farthest East to 
the remotest West, with a familiarity which was 
astonishing, but at the same time he held in his 
hands with equal ease all the threads of his wide 
personal relationship; remembered children’s 
names and ages, and never forgot the poorest 
or obscurest. [remember once having a dis 
cussion with him on some philosophical subject. 
The next day he went away to Switzerland, and 
was absent for a year and a half. On his re- 
turn I met him at a friend's house, and he be- 
gan the same discussion at the precise point 
where it was broken off. ‘‘You were saying,” 
ete. As Mazzini’s body grew thinner and weak- 
er, his mind seemed to be renewed day by day, 
and the last expressions which I heard from him 
seemed to me the finest. At the very hour of 
his death an article from his pen—written while 
he was in bed with death’s hand upon him—ap- 
peared in the Rome of the People. It was a se- 
vere criticism on Renan, and certainly as bril- 
liant a paper as he ever penned. 


It must have been from the writing of that 
sparkling paper, in which the failure of no fibre 
of force can be detected, that Mazzini turned to 
write the last letter which his friends ever re- 
ceived from him. It was written on March 4, 
and was ominously sad. He alluded to the 
death of old friends in England—that of Mr. 
Stanfield’s father, and of Prof. Casey—and also 
to having met an old patriot with whom he had 
worked in early years, but whose mind he now 
found a wreck. These events he seemed to feel 
deeply, as the falling away of old comrades who 
beckoned him to follow. He then alluded to 
the brightest of all the gleams, p2rhaps, that had 
fallen upon his life—a large meeting of Italians, 
to the number of two thousand, which had met 
and unanimously adopted the Mazzinist pro- 
gramme for Italy, and declared him their leader. 
The tidings of this meeting reached him while 
he was feeling that trouble in the chest and 
throat which ultimately caused his death. Con- 
cerning this grand meeting he writes, in the let- 
ter of March 4: *‘Only I think rather sadly that 
all this comes too late for the help which I feel 
I might have given. What can I do now except 
writing a few articles—weak, shattered, breath- 
tess as | am—nominis umbra?” Nevertheless I 
have little doubt that it was through a last. des- 
perate effort to respond to that noble call of the 
Italian meeting that he rose from his sick-bed 
in Lugano and made his way to Pisa, there to 
die. 





MISCELLANY. 
Oniy a Lear.— 

Where the late leaves lit all the place 
He left her with her ashen face ; 
‘““We shall not meet,” he lightly cried, 
“‘Good-by, sweet-heart, the world is wide.” 
Though bright the sunshine on that day, 
Though the bare boughs around her lay, 
She thought in blackest shadow stood 
The melancholy autumn wood. 
She bent and lifted from the sod 
A leaf whereon his foot had trod— 
An idle leaf—but dead and sere, 
It held the heart’s blood of the year! 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


SENSE AND SeNTIMENT.—The superiority of 
some men is merely local. They are great be- 
cause their associates are little.—Johnson. 

Some lives are ‘couleur de ros2;” others 
seem to be, if not ‘couleur de rose” all through, 
yet full of bright, beautiful tints; blues, pinks, 
little bits of harmonious cheerfulness. Other 
lives, if not so brilliant, and seemizg more or 
less gray at times, are very sweet and gentle in 
tone, with faint gleams of gold or lilac to bright- 
en them. And then again, others, alas! are 
blank and hopeless from the beginning. Be- 
sides these, there are some which have always 
appeared to me as if they were of a dingy, 
heavy brown, which no happiness or interest or 
bright color could ever enlighten.— Miss Thack- 
eray. 


Tue Proxy Samt.— 
Each for himself must do his Master's work, 
Or at his peril leave it all undone ; 
Witness the fate of one who sought to shirk 
The sanctuary’s service, yet would shun 
The penalty. A man of earthly aims 
(So runs the apologue), whose pious spouse 
Would oft remind him of the church’s claims, 
Still answered thus: ‘‘Go thou and pay our 
vows 
For thee and me!” Now, when at Peter's gate 
The twain together had arrived at last, 
He let the woman in; then to her mate, 
Shutting the door, ‘*Thou hast already passed 
By proxy,” said the saint—‘‘just in the way 
That thou on earth wast wont to fast and pray.” 
—J. G. Saze. 


Iron in THE BLoop.—Probably no fact in 
medical or chemical science is more widely un- 
derstood than that there is ‘‘iron in the blood.” 
As a fact it is no more remarkable than that this 
fluid holds potassium or sodium, or that the brain 
is permeated with phosphorus. The popular cu- 
riosity and interest regarding iron as it exists in 
the circulation have been excited by the vend- 
ers of quack remedies alleged to contain some 
combination of the clement. While there is 
much that is very absurd in the statements pop- 
ularly presented, it is impossible to overlook the 
importance to the well-being of the individual of 
the few grains of iron found in the blood. If 
the quantity is diminished from any cause, the 
whole economy suffers serious derangement. 
We have reason to believe that when the nor- 
mal quantity (about 100 grains) is reduced ten 
per cent. the system is sensibly affected, and the 
health suffers. How sensitive to all the chemi- 
cal reictions going on within and around is this 
complex Affichine we call the body! But iron, 
among the mineral constituents of the body, 
does not stand alone in its important relation- 
ship. The metals exist combined with other 
bodies, or they are locked up in the form of 
salts, which are vital to the economy. There 
are five pounds of phosphate of lime, one of 
carbonate of lime, three ounces of fluoride of 
ealcium, three and a half ounces of common 
salt, all of which have important offices to fill. 
Not one of them must be allowed to fall in 
quantity below the normal standard. If the 
lime fails, the bones give way; if salt is with- 
held, the blood suffers, and digestion is im- 
paired; if phosphorus is sparingly furnished, 
the mind is weakened, and the tendency is to- 
wards idiocy.— Dr. Nichols’s Fireside Science. 


Aw ANGEL IN THE Hovuse.— 
How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
‘To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eves, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have 

never 

Been dead indeed—as we shall know forever. 
Alas! we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths—angels, that are to be, 
Or may be, if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air; 
A child, a friend, a wite whose soft heart sings 
In unison wittP@urs, breeding its future wings. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


TrReAtMENT OF CHOLERA BY HyropER MIC 
Insectios.—Dr. Patterson, superintendent of 
the British Seamen's Hospital, Constantinople, 
gives an account of his experiments in the treat- 
ment of cholera by the hypodermiceinjection of 
morphine. During the recent severe epidemic 
the usual remedies had been tried by himself 
and colleagues with very little effect, and, asa 
last resort, a case which had been given up as 
incurable was selected for experiment. This 
patient had been previously suffering from in- 
Hammation of the liver, was in deep coilapse, 
pulseless, with rice-water purging, severe vom- 
iting, and cramps. A quarter of a grain of ace- 
tate of morphine was introduced, with a result 
far beyond expectation. In a quarter of an 
hour the cramps and vomiting ceased, the pa- 
tient fell asleep, the skin gradually became 
warm and moist, and the pulse returned. After 
two hours the injection was repeated, and he 
again slept for three hours. He lived three 
weeks, but ultimately sank from typhoid ex- 
haustion, as much produced by his old liver 
complaint as from the reactionary fever. The 
same good results followed in almost every case 
of trial. In ordinary cases one or two injec- 
tions of from one-quarter to one-half a grain 
sutticed. It could be administered even to very 
young children, in doses of proper magnitude. 
After the satisfactory result of this experiment 
the treatment of cholera patients in the hospital 
was confined almost entirely to that in question, 
and out of forty-two cases twenty-two recovered 
entirely, and twenty died. But of these eight 
were perfectly helpless from the first, being ac- 
tually dying: one had severe liver complaint, 
and one was very far advanced in consumption. 
Of ten cases treated in the ordinary manner 
only one recovered.— Harper's Magazine. 









Jean INcetowy—( By Dora Greenwell. )— 

A glint, a glimmgr, a gleam, 

The gold of the fuze, and the bloom of the 
heather, 

The breeze, and the bird, and the stream, 

That sing, and that sng together ; 

The murmur of drofrsy bees 

In the purple fox-gfove bells ; 

A breath of the clfver leas, 

A waft from the ifirchen dells; 

A flash on the coftage pane 

From the sun inf/its westward burning, 

A sound of steps in the lane, 

And of voices home returning; 

The warmth of a downy nest 

With the cushat’s coo above it, 

Earth at its fairest, best, 

With its God to bless and love it. 





Goop Socrety.—I hear that parents who 


able anxiety, if it interprets good society after 
some lofty fashion. Your daughter is in good 
society when she is with girls who are sweet and 
pure and true-hearted; who are not vain or 
frivolous; who think of something besides dress, 
or flirting, or marriage ; between whom and their 
parents there is confidence; who are useful as 
well as ornamental in the house; who cultivate 
their minds, and train their hands to skillful 
workmanship. If society of this sort is not to 
be had, then none at all is preferable to a worth- 
less article. See to it that you impress this on 
your children, and above all that you do not 
encourage them to think that good society is a 
matter of fine clothes, or wealth, or ‘‘boasting 
to be somebody.” As you value your child’s 
soul, guard her against these miserable coun- 
terfeits, and impress upon her that intelligence 
and simplicity and goodness and modesty are 
the only legal coin. The same rule holds for 
boys as well as girls. You would have these 
enter into good society. Do not imagine that 
you have accomplished it when you have got 
them in with a set of boys whose parents are 
wealthier than you, who dress better than your 
boy can afford to, and who pride themselves 
upon their social position. Good society for a 
boy is the society of boys who are honest and 
straightforward, who have no bad habits, who 
are earnest and ambitious. They are not ina 
hurry to be men’ They are not ambitious for 
the company of shallow, heartless women old 
enough to be their mothers, and are not envious 
of their young friends who fancy there is some- 
thing grand in dulling all the edge of their 
heart's hope upon such jaded favorites. I know 
of nothing sadder than to see either young men 
or young women priding themselves upon the 
good society which they enjoy, when, verily, it 
is a Dead-sea apple that will choke them with its 
dust, just when they need some generous, juicy 
fruit to cool their lips and stay the hunger of 
their soul.—J. W. Chadwick. 


Wer Wenie Sucut, Der Finpet VIEL.*— 
From the German of Ruckert.—(By Lilian 
Clarke. )— 


Only a shelter for my head I sought, 
One stormy winter night; 

To me the blessing of my life was brought, 
Making the whole world bright. 

How shall I thank thee for a gift so sweet? 
O dearest heavenly friend! 

I sought a resting-place for weary feet, 
And found my journey’s end. 


Only the latchet of a friendly door 
My timid fingers tried— 

A loving heart with all its precious store 
To me was opened wide. 

I sought for refuge from a passing shower— 
My sun shall always shine ; 

I would have sat beside the hearth an hour— 
And the whole heart was mine! 


—Old and New. 
*-“Who seeks little, that on» finds much.” 


Genius anD Mapness. — Dr. Moreau (of 
Tours, France) has written a work in which 
he contends that genius arises from the same 
organic conditions as insanity, and is, in fact, 
synonymous with it. His theory substantially 
amounts to this: That genius, like insanity, is 
a symptom of disease of the brain. Without 
conceding all that is claimed by Dr. Moreau, it 
cannot be denied that a large number of the 
geniuses of the world have been either melan- 
cholic or very eccentric, and in some instances 
have been the victims of violent and repeated 
attacks of insanity. Dr. Johnson was hypo- 
chondriacal, and in various ways gave evidence 
of a morbid condition of the brain. At the ear- 
ly age of twenty he became a victim of melan- 
cholic delusions, and from that time forward 
was never happy. On one occasion he ex- 
claimed, despairingly, ‘‘I would consent to have 
an arm amputated to recover my spirits.” 
Wretchedness like this, when it is temporary 
or spasmodic, may signify but little; but when 
it is persistent and lifelong it must be regarded 
as the symptoms of cerebral disease that may, 
and often does, advance to absolute madness. 
The violent impetuosity of Dr. Johnson, his 
unreasonable prejudices, may be accounted for 
on the same theory. Some of the brightest 
geniuses in literature have been at intervals 
subject to attacks of madness. Southey lived 
for years in perpetual dread of insanity, and 
when at last he kneeled in the furrow, worn out 
through mental excitement and fatigue, he com- 
posed that most instructive and useful of his 
works, “The Life of Cowper.” That Rosseau 
was a lunatic will be admitted without question 
by those who have studied his life and his wri- 
tings, however ardently they may admire his 
genius. Pascal was one of the most original 
thinkers of France, but no inmate of any asy- 
lum ever presented more indisputable proofs of 
mental disease than those which characterized 
his whole career. All his life he walked in 
darkness, knowing not at what he stumbled, in 
constant fear both of the present and the future. 
He was the victim of absurd delusions, was 
harassed by excessive nervousness, and was the 
slave of uncontrollable eccentricities. On ex- 
amination, after death, his brain was found to be 
very seriously diseased. 


A Gataxy.— 
There was Kate, with an eye like a hawk; 
There was Blanche, with an eye like a fawn; 
There was Lotty, as fresh as the rose on its 
stalk ; 
And Lucy, as bright as the dawn. 
There were Polly, and Dolly, and Jessie, and 
Rose, 
They were fair, they were dark, they were 
short, they were tall; 
I changed like a weathercock when the wind 
blows, 
For I loved them all—and I loved them all. 


Like the showers and sunshine of spring, 
The quarrels and kisses I had; 

Like a forest-bird fledgeling trying its wing, 
Is the flight of the heart of a lad. 

O! Rosie and Lotty, and Jessie and Kate, 
How love vows perish, and promises fall! 
You were all pledged to me, and I wasn’t your 

fate ; 
But I loved you all—and I loved you all. 
‘Twas Jessie I kissed in the wood, 
And Lotty kissed me in the lane; 
But Rosie held out, as a young maiden should, 
Till she found I'd not ask her again. 
Now they're married, and mothers, and all, 
And ‘tis Lucy clings close to my breast; 
And we never tell her, what we never recall— 
For I love my wife—how I loved the rest. 


OngEcTions To THE E1icut-Hocr Rerorm.— 
First, it is an indirect method of advancing 
wages; where wages ought to be advanced the 
method should be direct. Next, the productive 
industry of this country would be so reduced as 
to advance the prices of the necessaries of life 
and cut down the material growth of the nation. 
That is impoverishment, and would increase the 
numbers of the poor. The few great capitalists 
would at last be the gainers, the multitude of 
the poor the losers. Then the eight-hour sys- 
tem would forbid mechanics to improve their 
condition. The system not only contemplates. 
that eight hours shall be a day’s work, but that 
no more than eight hours’ labor shall be per- 
formed inaday. The tneritable tendency ts to 
fix men in classes—to decree that once a mechanic 
one shall always be a mechanic—once a laborer 
never a capitalist. This eight-hour humbug is 
an importation—it comes from communities of 
castes, where men inherit the occupations of 
their fathers, and never think of bettering their 
condition. It is anti-American. It is rebuked 
and put to shame by the habits and spirit of our 
people, and will prove an abject and contempti- 
ble failure. We sympathize with the working- 
men, but we despise those who won't .work. 
The man who does not know the satisfaction 
and joy there is in a good day’s work of from 
eight to sixteen hours is to be pitied. He has 
not tasted the best of the luxuries of life. Show 
us a mechanic or lawyer, clerk or day-laborer, 
who is distressed at the idea of doing extra 
work, and especially sclicitous abeut his periods 
of rest, and we will show you one who is not in 
the slighest danger of becoming a capitalist. 
Show us a man who is not disturbed by an ac- 
cumulation of tasks—who reaches eagerly for 
more work to do—who thinks nothing of four- 
teen or sixteen hours’ work in twenty-four, and, 
other things being equal, we will show you one 
of the capitalists of the future. Let any intelli- 
gent mechanic look over the capitalists of this 
city—those whose accumulations are sufficient 
to enable them to live without daily labor—and 
he will find that not one of them made his mon- 
ey on the eight-hour system. We have hereto- 
fore given a receipt for the conversion of a la- 
borer into a capitalist. It is. Work sixteen 
hours a day for sixteen years. We have taken 
the prescription and know it is good for a man. 
—Cincinnatt Commercial. 





Fcx.—‘‘How is it, my dear, that you have 
never kindled a flame in the bosom of a man ?” 
said an old lady to her pretty niece, who was 








have sons and daughters growing up are anxious 
for them to get into good society. An honor- 


portionless. ‘‘The reason, dear,” replied th 


young lady, ‘‘is, as you well know, that I am 
not a good match.” 

London papers relate curious stories of the 
blunders made by Oxford undergraduates in the 
Scripture examination which they have to pass 
before taking their degrees. It is told of one 
that when asked to mention ‘‘the two instances 
recorded in Scripture of the lower animals 
speaking,” the undergraduate thought for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, ‘‘Balaam’s ass.” ‘‘This 
is one, sir. Whatis the other?” Undergrad- 
uate paused in earnestthought. At last a gleam 
of recollection lit up his face as he replied :— 
“The whale! The whale said unto Jonah, ‘Al- 
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most thou persuadest me to be a Christian! 
At the Menragerie.— 

I like the armadillo, I respect the kangaroo, 

I’m nuts upon the monkeys, and adore the 
cockatoo ; 

I believe there’s latent talent in the wombat and 
the stoat, 

And I think the hippopotamus entitled to avote. 

I know not why or wherefore, but, however it 
may be, 

The beaver (Castor fiber) has a nameless charm 
for me; 

I’ve met with true politeness from the lynx; 
and, "pon my soul, 

I cannot speak too highly of the common Yan- 
kee mole. 

I love to watch the creatures, and to learn their 
little games ; 

I call them from my fancy all the prettiest pet 
names ; 

There’s the camel, Humpty-Dumpty ; Neck-or- 
Nothing, the giraffe ; 

Jolly Gnash, the old hyena, with his idiotic 
laugh. 

I mark the restless motions of the more fero- 
cious lots— 

How the'tigers shift their places, and the leop- 
ards change their spots ; 

I visit, si the burly bear, and give my wonted 
dole. 

{N. B.—The pclar bear is not the bear that 
climbs the pole. ] 

Then let us be to every beast a patron and a 
friend ; 

Each tells his tale, each has his aim, as sure as 
he’s his end. 

A lesson’s to be learned from them, and man 
himself may steal 

Some new light from the tapir, some impres- 
sion from the seal. 

—London Fun. 


Tue Raitroap Hoc.—This seat is taken, 
sir.” All persons who have travelled to any con- 
siderable extent are familiar with this formula. 
It tells the story of the railroad hog—the small- 
souled, mean, selfish brute who pays grudgingly 
for one seat and strains his small wit to hold 
two. This particular hog wore a plug hat, shiny 
with the genuine Boston gloss, an enamelled 
shirt and closely-cropped, iron-gray beard. I 
know his kind. He is an eminently respectable 
beast, who always pays his debts promptly, 
takes an interest in Sunday-schools, adminis- 
trates his deceased brother's children out of 
their patrimony, is the president of joint stock 
companies, and has biographical eulogies pub- 
lished in the newspapers when he finally kicks 
the bucket. I knew the hog lied when he said, 
“This seat is taken, sir,” but I found one “that 
was not taken, sir,” and watched him to see how 
many times he would reproduce the falsehood. 
The car was rather full, and, would you believe 
it, that miserable hog told sixteen separate and 
distinct lies in order to gratify his mean selfish- 
ness. Enough to sink a healthier soul to perdi- 
tion. He varied the formula; one time it was a 
wave of the hand and a look to the rear of the 
car to indicate that the holder of the seat had 
gone for a drink of water and would be back 
soon. Another time, to the inquiry of a mild- 
mannered and timid questioner, he replied by : 
stolid stare, and then spreading himself a little 
wider he resumed the perusal of his newspa- 
per. I was tempted to crawl up behind him 
and hiss into his ear, ‘‘You’re an awful liar.” 
But I had my revenge. A big, red-faced two- 
hundred-pounder, in a dirty linen coat, came in 
at a way station. He was sweaty to a fearful 
degree. His feet smelt like valerianate of am- 
monia and rotten fish, and his breath was a hot, 
stinking sirocco, based on bad whiskey and on- 
ions. This fiery and fragrant behemoth pre- 
ferred to settle himself in the seat that was 
taken. ‘‘This seatis—” began the hog. ‘‘Well, 
I guess I'll take it till the other fellow comes,” 
returned the sweet-smelling heavy weight, and 
down he plumped, partially crushing the hog 
in his descent. The latter frowned and began 
to bluster, but the red-faced ruftian soon took 
that out of him with a threat to swallow him 
whole—to chaw him up and spit him out—to 
pitch him out of the window—to go through 
him like a dose of salts, and to make various 
other dispositions of him in case he didn’t sim- 
mer down. Our porcine friend simmered, and 
then the barbarian grew good-humored. He 
told funny anecdotes, and poked the hog in the 
ribs. He wanted to know where he came from 
and where he was going. He spat quarts of to- 
bacco juice across him out of the window, spat- 
tering his shirt-front, between his boots, and al 
around. He offered him a ‘‘chaw” every time 
he took out his plug of navy. The hog per- 
spired freely, and shivered with disgust. Fi- 
nally he crawled out and stood up for forty miles, 
until another seat was vacated. 


Hovsenoip Receirpts.—Detersive Paste for 
Removing Grease from Silk.—kub together fine 
French chalk and lavender to the consistency 
of athin paste, and apply thoroughly to the 
spot with the fingers; place a sheet of brown or 
blotting paper above and below the silk, and 
smooth it with a moderately-heated iron. The 
French chalk may then be removed by brushing. 

Metallic Soap for Canvas.—The following is 
highly recommended as a cheap and simple p:o- 
cess for coating canvas for wagon-tops, tents, 
awnings, ete. It renders it impermeable to 
moisture, without making it stiff and liable to 
break. Soft soap is to be dissolved in hot wa- 
ter, anda solution of sulphate of iron added. 
The sulphuric acid combines with the potash of 
the soap, and the oxide of iron is precipitated 
with the fatty acid as insulible izoa-soap. This 
is washed and dried, and mixe : with linseed oil. 
The addition of dissolved I dia-rubber to the 
oil greatly improves the paint. 

Copal Varnish.—Dissolve one part of cam- 
phor in twelve parts (by weight) of ether; to 
the solution add four parts of clear copal, pre- 
viously powdered fine. Leave the mixture in a 
moderately warm place in a well-stoppered bot- 
tle, frequently agitating until the copal is par- 
tially dissolved. Then add four parts of abso- 
lute alcohol, and one-fourth of a part of essence 
of turpentine. The result should be a viscid 
liquid, almost homogeneous. If this be set 
aside for a few days it will separate into two 
layers, the lower of which contains the most 
copal, but the higher stratum will be found to 
give the most brilliant varnish, although it is at 
the same time as limpid as water. 

Keeping Fruit in our Rooms.—We should be 
chary of keeping ripe fruit in our sitting-rooms, 
and especially beware of laying it about a sick 
chamber for any length of time. The complaint 
which some people make about a faint sensa- 
tion in the presence of frui tis not fanciful— 
they may be really affected by it; for two con- 
tinental chemists have shown that from the mo- 
ment of plucking apples, cherries, currants, 
and other fruits, are subject to incessant trans- 
formation. At first, they absorb oxygen, thus 
robbing the surrounding air of its vital element. 
Then they evolve carbonic acid, and this in far 
greater volume than the purer gas is absorbed. 
so that we have poison given us in the place of 
pure air, with compound intrest. Temperature 
affects the rate of changes, warmth accelerating 
lt. 

A Novel Stuffing for Cushions.—Modern im- 
provements are often rather singular, and one 
would never have anticipated some of the new 
ways of doing things that come into vogue. 
This thought occurred to us when we read that 
a material which has come quite extensively 
into use in Germany, as a substitute for hair in 
the stuffing of saddles, ete., consists of a mix- 
ture of flaz-seed and tallow. The advantage of 
this substitute conststs primarily in the fact that 
the mobility of the seeds, one upon the other, 
prevents the packing or settling in any particu- 
lar place as often happens in saddles stuffed 
with hair, thus causing any given pressure to be | 
readily and uniformly distributed over any given | 
surface. The tallow serves the purpose, too, 
of keeping the leather flexible. and of prevent- | 
ing the absorption of perspiration, protects the | 
article itself, and prevents the back of the ani- 
mal from becoming galled. Animals with sores 
or galled spots on the back can be ridden with 
saddles stuffed with this material without any 
great inconvenience. The tallow also has the 
effect of preventing the rotting of the flix-seed, 
and is to be added in sufficient quantity to give 
the requisite softness to the entire mass. An 
aromatic odor can be imparted by introducing 
oil of turpentine or camphor powder, and the 
durability considerably increased thereby. One 
part of tallow to from six to ten parts of flax- 














seed may be used, according to the temperature. ! apr20 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND TH@ BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES. MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen. and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every perticulur. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their adva.itagze to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from tive manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 3 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
july6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





CHROMO LITHOGRAPHS 


—OF THE— 
Great Coliseum. 


The large and elegant half Chromos, giving a bril- 
liant view of the Great Coliseum for the World’s Peace 
Jubilee and International Musical Festival, in which 
are excellent portraits of Gens. Grant and Sherman, 
Emperor William of Prussia; Louis Napoleon, de- 
throned Emperor of France; Gov. Washburn, Mayor 
Gaston; Geo. H. Davis, Chairman of the Building 
Committee; Longfellow, Tennyson, Zerrahn, Eich- 
berg, Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips, and 
numerous other distinguished persons, are now pub- 
lished and for sale at the rooms of the 


NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 
109 SUMMER STREET, 
junel5 BOSTON, MASS. 5t 











PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 











EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. junel 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 











Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

&e Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proot Rooting 
in the market. 6m febl7 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & 6CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TLN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, Xe., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
We warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness. body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can, 

&e-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack. 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without - 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO.'S 
PIANOS 
TAKE THE HIGHEST RANK. 


[Translation.] 

I herewith testify that the instruments of the firm 
of Hallet, Davis & Co., in Boston, excel in power, in 
poetical tone, in easy, very agreeable touch, and 
must be numbered amongst the most distinguished 
productions in this department, 








FRANZ BENDEL. 
Berlin, June, 1871. 
Franz Bendel is a pupil of Liszt, and one of the 
greatest of living pianists. He will perform at the 
World’s Peace Jubilee. 





Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


WAREROOMS, 


272 Washington Street. 
junes tf 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf may4 


 FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices aftixed, sent by mail on receipt ot 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 














BEAL & HOOPER. 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 
The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 








We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 





“PASHIONS.” 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 














ag SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGTE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Sireet, Boston. 








MINERAL WATERS, 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 
Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 
Star, 
Columbian. 


For sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. 
june29 st 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
julyé and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


’ ’ ~ ~) 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, Neatthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 








JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
may 1s BOSTON. tf 


VOSE & SONS’ 
T =" r aN 
PIANO-FORTES 
-—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, - 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 

THE MOST POWERFUL, 

THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, perenne monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may25 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


acceeenecenggyin 








—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 
junes tf 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. © 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. Exact 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 

Be These Belts are all prepared under McBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any ip the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 


~ NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,, 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1368, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aft r the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


it. 


Payments, 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
> Payments, 
6 Payments, 
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— 
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”~ 
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23 243 1 2x2 1703 4 
30 329 1 3002 2773 2594 2465 286 229 
3 1 >? 123 274 45 BE 416 35u 
40 1 49 2 93 12554 135 0 166 2% 
Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary, juby6 





BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 





Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes trom 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Iv EXx- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country, 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 

WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 

mayll m 








MePHAIL 


av hil oh ~ochant 





A. M. McPHAIL & Cu., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
38) WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe’ 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the state” 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices 1e° 
duced. Pianos to let or sold oninstallments. 3mje29 








LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


mch2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprictors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the-HIGH ESs- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
junel 311 Broadway, New York. 





RICE, KENDALL & CO,, 


During the rebuilding of their premises, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 
PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 
apr27 SUPPLIES and CHEMICALS. tf 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. may 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Cy RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 





DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


eee: _ CLOTHING, ETC. eee 
BEAR D, MOULTON 6&CO., 


may4-3m 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


Cc. C. Moulton, R. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


A. W. BEARD, 
febs H.C. BLUE, 


py REEL SND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. H. FREELAND, 





WINSLOW HERRICK, 

L. L. HARDING, Siras W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. HW. WILLIAMS, 

may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 








A dat fuibacede BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
©. Vi Weir's, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8S. Burpirt, mch?2-6m Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 
ing 5) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and = per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
aa This Company has paid over 500,000 ip losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of busines-, fifteen years ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. x 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
mayls 27 State Street. 3m 








‘THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, baving 


Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also. insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampeon Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Benj. E. 8, EzraC. Dyer. — Addison L. Clarke, 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert, 
E, E, PATRIDGE, Secretary, may4 
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